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THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL, 
TWEEN THE PUBLIC 
LINCOLN. 


Nornine more thoroughly marks 
the declining liberty of Rome than 


the venality and subserviency of her 
poets. Indeed, liberty can never 
perish except in venal and suppliant 


times. One after another the great 
voices of Rome had been silenced, 
when the night of despotism fell 
upon it, and left no star, nor «ny 
other light of liberty except the last 
gleaming of the patriotic dagger of 
Brutus. Had not the whole Roman 
people been corrupted, the noble 
deed of Brutus would have roused 
the sleeping energies of the Com- 
monwealth, and have given a new 
and perhaps everlasting lease to 
freedom! But no; the grand sa- 
crifice of Brutus was in vain. It 
amounted only to heroic martyr- 
dom. His righteous dagger ‘still 
shines, a beacon light of liberty on 
the morass of ages, but it came too 
late to save Rome. The manhood, 
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the virtue of the people, enervated 
by luxury, and prostrated by fac- 
tion, was too much exhausted to be 
aroused even by the splendid exam- 
ple of Brutus. The silly people 
were content to see the new-born 
empire invested with the ancient 
badges of the Commonwealth. The 
imperial power was so stealthy and 
so cunning, that it crept upon the 
State, not only with the consent, 
but with the plaudits of the multi- 
tude. The magistracies of -the 
Commonwealth were not at once 
abolished. The consuls and tri- 
bunes were still chosen by public 
assemblies ; but the elections were 
controlled by the Emperor, and the 
powers and functions of all the of- 
fices were moulded into shapes en- 
tirely new. The free and noble 
spirit of literature fell at last, and 
gave the finishing blow to exyiring 
liberty. Even the great Virgil quit- 
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ted the realms of art and beauty to 
seek favor at the feet of power. 
Soon his friend and fellow-syco- 
phant, Horace, followed his inglo- 
rious example. Then also Ovid, 
whose natural strain was that of 
liberty, sunk still lower in the flat- 
tery of despotic power. All was 
sycophancy, adulation, and subser- 
viency to illegal and oppressive 
power. Even the great historian, 
Livy, fell into this same slough of 
sycophancy; but at last, looking 
back through his tears to the perish- 
ed freedom and grandeur of Rome, 
he writes these despairing words : 
“Tt will bea great comfort to me, 
a great comfort, if I can do my part 
in commemorating the achievements 
of this sovereign people of the earth. 
My own reward will be to turn away 
from the sight of those evils which 
our age hath beheld for so many 
years, in searching with all my mind 
after events of ancient times. For 
my readers, I simply desire each one 
of them to observe very earnestly 
the lives and customs that have 
passed—the men, too, and the means 
by which, at home ané abroad, this 
empire of ours hath been founded 
and increased. Let each, in mind, 
pursue the decline of mora!s follow- 
ing the decay of laws—then th ir 
gradual sinking—then their head- 
long fall—and finally, their entomb- 
ment in these times, wherein we can 
neither bear our vices nor their re- 
medies.” 

Often have we recurred to this 
passage of Livy during these last 
terrible years, and reflected upon 
its wonderful application to our own 
unhappy country. We do not speak 
of our tears, but the American citi- 
zen who can read these words of 
Livy, in the midst of these times, 
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without a glistening eye, must have 
ceased to love his country ; for we 
are precisely living over again 
Rome’s dread experience, in which 
“the decline in morals followed the 
decay of laws.” No intelligent and 
virtuous citizen can any longer be 
proud of America without reverting 
to the past. It is the past, and not 
the present, of which we can justly 
boast. Behold one-half of the ori- 
ginal States of this Union ground 
into powder beneath the heel of a 
merciless despotism, and cruelly 
ruled over by such drunken and 
profligate wretches as a Sheridan 
and Sickles! No portion of the Ro- 
man people was reduced to such 
wretchedness as the whole southern 
half of the original Union is at the 
present moment. No tyrant of 
Rome in Livy’s time, or before his 
time, ever dared heap such oppres- 
sions and wrongs upon the people 
as Congress now puts upon the 
South. Many a Roman Emperor 
was slain for even proposing less 
tyrannies than those involved in 
the schemes of Sumner, Stevens, 
Wilson, and all that class of infa- 
mous and abandoned demagogues. 
And if at any time such tyrants es- 
caped, it was because the sword of 
justice slept in the weak public opi- 
nion of an emasculated generation. 
Gradually, as despotism crept upon 
the Commonwealth, the spirit of li- 
terature, accommodating itself to 
the fail of liberty, weakened also, 
and at last was wholly prostituted 
to the service of power. There was 
the indignant protest of Seneca, 
and of Lucan, and at the last, the 
bitter and terrible satires of Juvenal, 
and that was about all. Almost 
every Roman writer of what is called 
the Augustan age, acquiesced wil- 
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lingly in the extinction of liberty, 
and freely enjoyed the benefits con- 
ferred upon them by the partiality 
of arbitrary power. But Juvenal 
was born with a soul too free and 
too just to become the pensioner of 
despotism. Perhaps we may say 
that he was the last of the Roman 
poets. He lived through the reigns 
of Nero and Domitian, and died at 
the beginning of the reign of Tra- 
jan, aged four score years, at about 
Anno Domini 128. 

It has surprised historians that 
he so unreservedly reproved the 
vices of such an Emperor as Nero 
with impunity. But during the life 
of that tyrant, he remained unmo- 
lested. Under Domitian, however, 
he was politely sent into exile, under 
the pretence of being made gover- 
nor of a province on the confines of 
Egypt. But the poet regarded his 
office as a banishment, and rejoiced, 
on the accession of Trajan, to be 
allowed to return, and end his days 
in Rome. Death must have come 
to his worn out, but unconquerable 
soul as a blessing. He lived in an 
age when patriot ardor was extinct. 
The people had not only sunk into 
slaves, but were morally and men- 
tally enervated by all the crimes 
which luxury and despotism num- 
ber in their train. The executioner, 
or the jailer, was then more in re- 
quisition than the censor or the sa- 
tirist. The sacred name of liberty 
was never mentioned, except, as 
State sovereignty is in our day, to be 
scoffed at. The history of that 
period is only a catalogue of perfi- 
dies, imprisonments and military 
abominations, relieved by nothing 
but, now and then, some despairing, 
patriotic act of the assassin. Juve- 
nal, in his satires, attempted to do 
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that for morals and liberty which 
Horace did for decorum and good 
taste. He did not hesitate to avow 
himself the friend and the cham- 
pion of liberty. He aimed his ar- 
rows equally against public vices 
and usurped power. In the midst 
of despotism and wretchedness, he 
tried to recall to the minds of the 
Romans the happy days of their 
virtue and their independence. De- 
spising the light armor of ridicule 
which Horace used so effectively 
against social vices, he seized the 
broadsword of satire, and, running 
from the throne to the lowest 
haunts, he struck at every one 
whom he found arrayed against 
virtue and liberty. To truth and 
justice he sacrifices everything. He 
is almost too austere and too impla- 
cable to laugh. Itmight have been 
that Shakspeare had such as he in 
his mind when he wrote these lines: 


**Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a 
sort 
As if he mocked himself ; 
And scorned his spirit that could be 
moved 
To smile at anything.” 


Juvenal’s contempt for the pride 
of lineage knew no bounds. To 
him a born nobility was an impu- 
dent assumption, which the people 
ought at all times to denounce and 
destroy. His eighth satire opens 
with these scalding words: 


What profits lineage? What avails the 
pride 

Of blood that rolls a long-descended tide? 

Or what avails the featured wax to show 

Those men, from whom high blood and 
lineage flow, 

Ranged round a hall with ostentatious 
taste ? 

Though some are chiefs, with cars triumphal 
graced | 
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Nay, some so old, that, faithless to their 
trust, 

Their frail memorials moulder into dust; 

That without shoulders: one poor form ap- 
pears, 

And there another without nose and ears! 
* * * * * * + 


Though waxen images adorn the hall, 
Arranged in pageant pomp o’er every wall; 
Vain all this show; in reason’s sober eyes, 
Nobility in virtue only lies. 


The insulting farce of what may 
be called military elections is more 
than hinted at by Juvenal in his 
eighth satire; it is boldly de- 
nounced, and even Nero’s name is 
not spared in the terrible excoria- 
tion: 

If Seneca and Nero were compared, 

Who would not spurn the latter, if he 
dared ? 

A parricide of monstrous guilt, too black 

To be atoned for by one ape, snake and 
sack ! 


According to the laws of the 
twelve tables, a parricide was sown 
up in a sack with an ape, a verpent, 
a cock and a dog, and thrown into 
the sea. Juvenal declares that this 
punishment would be too light for 
such monsters as the Emperor 
Nero. What would be the lan- 
guage of this great poet, were he 
alive now, to witness such a wild 
beast as a Brownlow placed over a 
people by military elections? Or 
to see such a drunken sateap as 
Sheridan, or such a profligate and 
murderer as Sickles made Gov- 
ernorsof States, by act of Congress? 
If the stern old laws of the twelve 
tables were in force now in this 
country, all such tyrants and tools 
of tyrants as these, with the Sum- 
ners and Wades and Stevenses 
thrown in, would be sown up in 
sacks, with snakes and dogs, and 
thrown into the sea, . Or, if we had 
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a Juvenal, how he would flog the 
wretches with the merciless lash of 
his satire and scorn? But we have 
no Juvenal. We are not, in that 
respect, so well off as Rome was in 
the sorrowful days of her decline. 
What have we? Who have we? 
One after another of the so-called 
leaders of the Democratic party— 
the only party of freedom—sells out 
to the enemies of self-government, 
and then, viewing the whole coun- 
try through their own dereliction, 
pronounce our case hopeless, and 
give up in despair the liberty which 
they themselves sold. So the sons 
of the elder Brutus—of that first 
Brutus who preserved the Roman 
Commonwealth by the dagger’s 
point—despairing of the success of 
their noble father’s deeds, bargain- 
ed to sell to despotism what little 
they supposed was left of Roman 
liberty. But, instead of liberty 
failing, they failed, and were igno- 
miniously, but righteously, put to 
death by their own father’s com- 
mand. Juvenal could not forget 
such a lesson of Roman history as 
this, when denouncing the venality 
and cowardice of his own time: 


Old Brutus’ sons, who owed some generous 
deed 

To gasping freedom in her hour of need, 

Which, with superior splendor, might have 
hid 

What Mutius, Cocles, or e’en Cleelia did; 

Yet they contrived their country to betray 

To exiled tyrants and their iron sway. 

But the base culprits, who from honor 
swerved, 

Suffered the shameful death their crimes 
deserved; © 

The rods and ax, with just terrific awe, 

Avenged the rights of liberty and law. 


Now, to appreciate the patriot- 
ism, the courage and pluck of Ju- 
venal, we must consider that he 
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wrote these brave lines at a time 
when his was almost the only voice 
which had not been silenced by the 
threats of power. Such great names 
as Virgil, Horace and Ovid in their 
time had succumbed. Among the 
great literary lights of his age, Ju- 
venal stood alone. Persius had 
ventured to satirize the literary 
performances of the Emperor Nero, 
but he made no attempt upon the 
despotism of the day. It was Ju- 
venal alone who threw red hot 
thunderbolts at the hydra-head of 
despotic power. By all the time- 
servers, sycophants and sneaks he 
was looked upon as “rash,” “im- 
politic” “indiscreet.” But see what 
has become of his rashness! A 
monument as enduring as time it- 
self; while all the time-servers 
and sneaks of that day have left 
behind them only little heaps of 
undistinguishable dust. Thus, too, 
will it come to pass with the venal 
crew of time-servers and political 
tide-waiters of our day. Only the 
great and good acts that men do 
are, in the true sense of that word, 
immortal. There is nothing which 
Time so much hates as cowards and 
sneaks. All God’s ministers of ven- 
geance are combined to whip them 
down into oblivion. Who remem- 
bers now the name of that tyrant 
who was taken off by the virtuous 
dagger of the elder Brutus? But 
the name of Lucius Junius Brutus 
is not forgotten, nor will it be while 
the stars shine! Behold what 
puffed up and swollen names are 
those of Sumner, Wade, Chase, 
Schenck, and Butler at the present 
moment! But it is all only wind— 
wind and impudence! A little time 
will prick the bubble of their im- 
portance, and let out the very souls 
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oi their notoriety. History will not 
be long burdened with their memo- 
ry. Their names are as perishable 
as lies. What mind, fifty years 
hence, will be so unfortunate or de- 
praved as to hold in respectful 
memory the name of a Phillips or 
a Garrison? The names of all the 
fanatics and sneaks of Juvenal’s 
time live only in his satires. How 
would the names of such parasites 
as Galba and Sarmentus have found 
their way down to this day, but for 
the satires of Juvenal, Horace and 
Martial? But we have no Juvenal 
to preserve the memory of a 
Schenck, a Stevens, or a “Dick 
Busteed.” When the worms shall 
have devoured their flesh, the more 
insatiable maw of oblivion shall eat 
up their very names. Exeunt omnes ! 
is the last dread command of Time 
to them, and all like them. 

But no class of men did Juvenal’s 
muse more heartily despise than 
the whole venal crew who barter 
away their principles for office and 
a living. Such men as Tremaine, 
Stanton, Holt, Dix, and a long list 
of less notorious Democrats, who 
have sold not only their services, 
but their honor (can we speak of 
honor in such a connection ?), will 
find their hated visages painted to 
the life in the opening lines of Ju- 
venal’s fifth satire: 


If lost to honor, and perversely wrong, 

You still will think as you have thought 
too long, 

That ’tis the highest bliss a man can feel, 

To hang on purchased office for a meal; 

If you can tamely bear that pride and 
scorn, 

Which Galba and Sarmentus had not 
borne 

At Cesar’s princely board; I should be 
loath 

To take your solemn evidence on oath. 
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Hunger, a frugal thing, is cheaply fed; 

Or, grant you wanted necessary bread; 

Is there no beggar’s stand, which you can 
get? 

No piece of mat, though scarce a fence 
from wet? 

Honor would rather beg, and shivering, 
dine 

On crusts of bread, the very dogs decline ! 

We know that these words of aw- 
ful reproof and scorn are lost on 
such reprobate men as we named 
above; but may they not have some 
effect with such gentlemen as Gene- 
ral Longstreet, and Governors 
Brown and Orr, who, it is thought, 
are sorely tempted by the Black 
Republican devil of office? Will 
these men dare to eat the crusts of 
bread, which, it is supposed, are 
held out by the bloody hand of the 
enemy of their country and their 
race? . Would they not prefer death 
to association with such a piece of 
clerical profanity and brutality as 
Brownlow, or such an agglomera- 
tion of physical and moral dirt as 
an Underwood? What tortures 
will honor not teach them to en- 
dure sooner than touch palms with 
the bloody hand which has plun- 
dered and murdered their people ! 
O! for the pen of a Juvenal, to 
brand with the mark of eternal in- 
famy the forehead which would re- 
ceive the approving touch of the 
Mongrel tyranny ! 

Now let us see what language Ju- 
venal was so “rash” as to apply to 
his own Emperor, Domitian, in his 
fourth satire : 


A monstrous wretch, in whom there is not 
known 

One virtue, for his vices to atone : 

Diseased, and vigorous but in lust alone, 

No wicked man is happy ; he the least, 

A foul seducer, an adult’rous beast, 

Who drew a vestal, by his impious lust, 

To sink‘a liv.ng victim to the dust. 
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The poet goes on to lash both the 
Emperor and the venal Senate, and 
all the corrupt. pensioners upon ille- 
gal power. The satire is based upon 
a ridiculous story of a turbut pre- 
sented to Domitian, of so vast a 
size, that no pot could contain it. 
Upon which the Senate is summon- 
ed in all haste to consult in this 
great emergency what shall be done. 
Juvenal calls the Senators by name, 
and exposes the péculiarities of each. 
He even alludes to the Emperor’s 
bald pate, a fact which was a source 
of great. annoyance to Domitian. 
The whole satire is too long for in- 
sertion here, but we will give enough 
of it to show the freedom with which 
a great poet and a virtuous man 
dared to lash a corrupt magistrate 
and his Senate : 

Come, strike, Galliope, thy loudest string, 

It ic no fiction, ’tis a fact I sing. 

Sing, heavenly maids, ’twill please your 

ears I trust, 

To be called maidens in these days of lust. 
When the last chief of Flavian birth 
Mangled the poor afflicted earth, 

When Rome crouched to the bald-pate 

hero, 

The brutal, bloody second Nero. 


Next we have a description of the 
great fish—of the cringing and slav- 
ish crouching in the presence of 
power—and then of the introduc- 
tion of Crispus, a famous old wit of 
those days : 


Then Crispus came, a sweet old fellow, 
Of manners, tongue, and temper mellow, 
No triend on earth so fit as he, 

For one who ruled both land and sea ; 
Had it been safe to be sincere, 

But truth disgusts a tyrant’s ear. 

And no friend to this tyrant spake, 
Tut put his very lite at stike ; 

Though he but talked of trivial things, 
Of showe:.s, of heat, of rainy springs. 
He, therefore, wisely never tried 

To stem a strong, resistless tide ; 
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Nor with just courage was endued, 

To speak his mind, though death ensued. 
Defended by this armor, he 

Full four score summers lived to see, 
E’en in this den of tyranny. 


Next we have a picture of the sen- 
ators and generals of Rome, who all 
rushed to express their obedient 
and supple joy at the Emperor's 
good luck in so big a fish : 


Next Rubrius came, with frighted face, 
Though but of vile plebeian race ; 
A wicked wretch, who once sinned faster 
Than Nero, his old scribbling master. 
Next came Montanus, puffing, blowing, 
All paunch ; and next Crispinus, flowing 
With mourning gems, in plenty such 
That scarce two funerals smell as much. 
Next Pompey came, of greater note, 
For skill in cu‘ ting of a throat. 
But higher still Vicento soared, 
And as a thundering prophet roared, 
‘¢ Cesar this fish is, sure, portentous 
Of triumphs brilliant, great, momentous ! 
You'll take some rival king in war, 
Or shattered from his British car, 
Arviragus shall fall to earth, 
The beast, you see’s of foreign birth.” 

* * * * * * € 
At length the mighty question’s put : 
What must be done? Shall it be cut? 
‘‘ Forbid it, heavens !” Montanus cries, 
Let’s not disgrace the noble prize. 
Let some skill’d artisan provide 
A dish magnificently wide ; 
Instant, with wheel and clay begin it, 
Let us not lose a single minute— 
And, sire, hereafter ’twill be right 
That potters follow you in sight.” 


This awful satire upon monarchy, 
and the flattery of senators and 
suppliants for place, was written 
just after the death of Domitian by 
assassination. The poet closes with 
a wish that the whole of Domitian’s 
reign had been spent in such trifles 
as are described in the fish story : 
O, had he spent his sanguinary reign 
In trifles thus ridiculous and vain, 

Nor robbed, with lawless rage, the or 


phan’d State 
Of her best spirits by untimely fate. ~ 


At last he perished, when his rage was 
spread 

To lower life, and grew the cobbler’s 
dread ; 

Then was he checked, ’twas then too late 
he fell, 

And, bathed in Samian carnage, plunged 
to hell. 


In these weak times we read these 
satiresof Juvenal with amazement, 
that he should have escaped the 
hand of that power which he so un- 
sparingly denounced. He was a 
man of blameless life, and was an 
uncompromising Democrat through 
the entire reigns of several of the 
worst tyrants of Rome. Never for 
once did he bend his Democratic 
knee to the demands of despotism. 
As all departments of government 
were stained with venality and 
treachery to freedom, he smote all 
parts of the government with the 
hammer of a Vulcan. What a pic- 
ture, for instance, does he give of a 
judge in those days : 


An upright judge, had fate’s decrees 
Placed him in better times than the-e ; 
But times were hard, he warped the laws, 
And pared poor justice of her claws. 


The picture which he draws of the 
reign of Domitian—of its frivolous 
vanities—its cold and passionless 
cruelties—its ridiculous flatteries 
and sycophancy—has no parallel in 
history, except it be the reign of 
Abraham Lincoln, the “ Republican 
Ruler,” as he was grotesquely called. 
And his wife, a rude and manner- 
less woman, was called “our rosy 
Republican queen.” The crowd of 
flatterers and pensioners, and con- 
tractors, of spiritual rappers, free 
lovers, and social vagabonds gene- 
rally, which hung about the White 
House, and which, in the language 
of the Lincoln press, constituted 
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“the Republican court,” remind us 
of the court of Domitian, composed 
of the shallowest and worst men of 
Rome. 

Butchers, jockies, speculators, un- 
successful keepers of houses of ill- 
fame, murderers, and broken down 
lawyers, in great swarms rushed to 
Washington, and received the ap- 
pointment of generals, judges, fo- 
reign ministers, diplomats, provost 
marshals, and all manner of places 
of high official trust and power. 
There was never anything like it 
since the dawn of the historic pe- 
riod of mankind. Our eyes are 
even now often saluted with the 
sight of one of Mr. Lincoln’s Major- 
Generals, who was, befcre the war, a 
disreputable sort of butcher by 
trade. (We speak with more feel- 
ing on the subject, because he has 
often, while going his peddling 


rounds in the country, cheated us 
with bad meat.) His first exploit 
in the army was finding a large quan- 
tity of solid silver ware in Virginia, 
which he sent home for the use of 


his family. He was always success- 
ful in that line. He has always been 
kept in office of some kind ever 
since the close of the war. We 
speak of him as the type of a class 
of men who were, we believe, never 
before seen in places of official trust 
in any nation under heaven. If Ju- 
venal satirized the court of Domi- 
tian, what would he have done could 
his eyes have beheld what was un- 
blushingly called “the court circles” 
of “our Republican Ruler,” and of 
“our rosy queen?” The parallels 
between Domitian and Mr. Lincoln 
were not a few, except that Domi- 
tian was in manners a gentleman, 


and Mr. Lincoln publicly boasted, 
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in one of his harangues with Mr. 
Douglas, that “Iam not a gentle- 
man, and never expect to be.” Do- 
mitian began his reign with an af- 
fected and hypocritical modesty, but 
very soon disclosed the natural pas- 
sions of his nature, and ordered the 
Senate to see that all his statues 
were made of gold, and that no one 
should presume to call him by any 
other title than that of “our Lord 
and God.” Mr. Lincoln began his 
reign with a remarkable simplicity 
of manner, such as sitting in the 
parlor with his shoes off, playing 
with his toes while conversing with 
gentlemen, and exhibiting other 
signs of vulgar rusticity which were 
possibly agreeable to the class of 
people who were generally brought 
into notice under his reign. But 
how long was it before he affected a 
grandeur which was perfectly gro- 
tesque in one so utterly awkward 
and graceless in his physical and 
mental proportions? He never went 
forth without being attended with 
a great cavalcade of splendidly 
equipped black horse cavalry. Or, 
if he was going to a distance, a spe- 
cial train, with a splendid car, espe- 
cially built and decorated for his 
use, was put upon the track, to catch 
the wondering gaze of the crowd of 
negroes, of all colors, who flocked 
to adore him. Allthe upholsterers, 
lapidaries, and lace and silk mer- 
chants in America, were in requisi- 
tion to ornament and bedizen his 
house and family. The least of the 
titles applied to him was the “se- 
cond Washington.” Regular daily 
bulletins of every motion and social 
act of his, not even neglecting his 
unchaste jokes, were telegraphed 
over the country. In the displays 
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and adulations investing monarchy, 
there has been nothing like it since 
the days of Domitian. 

The house of Domitian was full of 
astrologers, interpreting celestial 
signs, and revealing to the super- 
stitious monarch the hidden secrets 
of the future. The White House, 
in Lincoln’s rule, was full of spirit- 
ual mediums, rapping out the dread 
secrets of coming battles, and filling 
the ears of the “Republican Ruler” 
with reproofs and admonitions of 
the dead. A soothsayer having pre- 
dicted that from the race of David 
a man should be born who would be 
master of the world, Domitian is- 
sued an order that all the Jews in 
the Roman empire should be des- 
troyed. A spiritual medium in the 
White House having rapped out 
from the spirit of Washington a 
warning that Mr. Vallandigham 
would create a counter-revolution 
to the one which was being con- 
ducted at Washington, Mr. Lincoln 
instantly issued an order for the ar- 
rest of that gentleman, and finally 
for his banishment from his coun- 
try. And when the grotesque ty- 
rant was remonstrated with for the 
illegality of such an order, he re- 
plied that he had “banished Val- 
landigham, not so much for what he 
had done as for what he might do.” 

Domitian used to spend all his 
leisure hours in shooting at flies, in 
which he had great skill. Mr. Lin- 
coln spent his leisure time in relat- 
ing laughable anecdotes, and in 
cracking low jokes and puns. 

Domitian cruelly persecuted every 
sect and party which opposed him, 
banished some of the most learned 
men of Rome, and caused a num- 
ber of eminent citizens to be mur- 
dered. Under the reign of Lincoln, 
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everybody who opposed him was 
hunted down with the most merci- 
less tyranny; they were thrown into 
bastiles, by telegraphic despatches, 
without any form of law, their pro- 
perty destroyed, and, in many in- 
stances, the most blameless citizens 
murdered. 

Finally, Domitian’s days were cut 
short by the hand of the assassin. 
So were Lincoln’s. Here tho par- 
allel between the public career of 
these two individuals must end. 
After the taking off of Domitian, 
the great, the virtuous, and fearless 
Juvenal employed all the transcen- 
dent powers of his genius to bring 
the memory of the defunct tyrant 
into everlasting contempt. It was 
a service to the cause of liberty, for 
which the patriotic and democratic 
spirit of Juvenal felt congenial pre- 
dilections. He hated tyranny, and 
he ha:ed vice. He knew that to 
spare the memory of Domitian was 
to disarm virtue of half its revenge 
upon such a monster. To speak 
well of a scoundrel, because he is 
dead, is to praise his vicious ex- 
amp’'e to the living. It wasa maxim 
which could find no favor with so 
great and virtuous a man as Juve- 
nal. It isa maxim which is popu- 
lar with the senseless throng, who 
use words like parrots, without 
comprehending their import, but 
was always scouted by the thought- 
ful and the just. We know it is 
customary for some journalists to 
try to speak softly of Abraham Lin- 
coln, because he is dead. But has 
his departed spirit yet atoned for 
the tyrannies and abominations of 
his life? Have the blessings of 
health returned to the hundreds of 
virtuous citizens whose constitu- 
tions were shattered by illegal in- 
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carceration in his vermin-infested 
dungeons? Have the millions of 
white men, who were hurled into 
untimely graves by his insane pre- 
dilections for negroes, returned to 
bless their mourning families? 
Have the people, whose fields were 
burnt, and whose parlors and bed- 
rocms were rifled by his marauding 
armies, received restitution for the 
wrongs they have endured? Nay, 
has: our poor country recovered 
from the shock of anarchy and im- 
morality brought upon it by his 
vicious administration? To speak 
well of Abraham Lincoln is to praise 
the abominations of his life—is to 
speak well of despotism, of plun- 
der, of arson, of murder! To 
praise him, is to praise the vices 
of a Phillips, a Sumner, a Schenck, 
a Ben. Butler, and a Ben. Wade; 
for they were all only partners in 
his crimes. To speak well of him, 
is to praise his infamous and dis- 
organizing principles. No; let us 
speak of him as the righteous Ju- 
venal did of his prototype, Domi- 
tian. And let the wretches who 
shall dare to raise ® monument to 
such a foul blot on humanity’s 
scroll be taught the righteous in- 
dignation of insulted justice and 
honor! Only in a community, de- 
moralized and debased by the vices 
of war, and the lusts of illegal 
power, could a monument to such a 
man as Lincoln long stand to in- 
sult the sunlight and blast the vis- 
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ion of decent men! There would 
be a phantom stone in every virtu- 
ous man’s hand, to hurl at the 
ghastly effigy! If the angry winds 
of heaven did not quarrel with the 
filthy pile, the hands of the very 
first generation of patriotic men 
would pull it to the ground. There 
would at length come a protest out 
of public opinion which would hurl 
it into the dust. Thus, it often 
happened in the history of Rome 
that the effigies of tyrants and bad 
men, set up by some venal crew in 
one generation, were destroyed by 
the next. Personally, Mr. Lincoln 
might be looked upon with 
the natural feeling of disgust. But 
the infamous principles, and the 
implacable despotism of which he 
has been made the embodiment and 
representative, make him a mark 
for the scorn and hatred of every 


’ patriot and just-minded man in all 


time to come. Look at our coun- 
try now!—swinging round into a 
stinking slough of African despot- 
ism—and shall we permit monu- 
ments to stand in honor of the 
chief agent of this Africanization of 
America? No; the only just monu- 
ment to such a man as Lincoln is 
one like that which Juvenal erected 
to the memory of Domitian, which 
we have translated in the last ex- 
tract but one in this article: 

Sed periit, postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 
Ceeperat: hoc nocuit Lamiarum ecrd« madenti, 
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VIII. 
GETTYSBURG. 


Tere are spots of the earth’s sur- 
face, over which the Angel of Death 
seems to hover. Of these is the 
town of Gettysburg, in Pennsylva- 
nia—unknown in the months of 
June, 1863, but in July famous as 
that other insignificant hamlet of 
Waterloo, in July, 1815. 

“ Gettysburg! Gettysburg!” —that 
is a cry which has escaped from 
many a bleeding heart. And the 
hearts which bled most have been 
southern hearts. For here, not only 
was the most precious blood of the 
South poured out like water—here 
the fate of her great sovereignties 
was decided. Gettysburg deter- 
mined, for long years to come, at 
least, the destiny of the North Ame- 
rican Continent. Here was the real 
end of the great struggle, not at 
Appomattox. On the slopes of 
Round Top and Cemetery Hills, 
those two Titans, the Army of Nor- 
thern Virginia and the Army of the 
Patomac, so long warring on each 
other, grappled in a life and death 
wrestle. And the southern Encela- 
dus was thrown. The fall broke his 
strength. All the movements of the 
giant thereafter were the mere toss- 


ings and writhings of the great 
body, weighed down by the moun- 
tain pressing on it. When Long- 
street was thrown back from Round 
Top, and the Virginians under 
Pickett dashed themselves in pieces 
vainly against Cemetery Hill, all 
was over. 

Let us be understood. The Ar- 
my of Northern Virginia was not 
shattered. In July, as in June, Lee 
had an army, and a powerful and 
unbroken one. The tempered steel 
of that great weapon could stand 
more than Gettysburg; and the 
proof is, that after the fight Meade, 
that hardy soldier, kept beyond its 
sweep. The question was not of 
the army’s morale from that time 
forward, but of the country’s. Why 
this access of despair? Was it 
want of confidence in the Executive 
and heads of Departments? Was 
it a conviction of mismanagement, 
ill-judgment, partiality in the civil 
rulers? Was it loss of faith in God, 
and their own resources? Let his- 
tory answer. The fact remains. 
Lee’s army of 70,000 at Gettysburg, 
in June, 18638, was cut down to 
40,000 in Spottsylvania, in May, 1864. 
It did not reach the last named 
number when from the fifty miles 
of earthworks pressed by Grant at 
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Petersburg, Lee vainly besought the 
government for “more men, more 
men !” 

Thus Gettysburg is one of those 
great combats which sum up and 
terminate an epoch. Let us see 
what led to it, and how it was 
fought. 

Hooker overwhelmed at Chancel- 
lorsville, and driven back over the 
river, the Federal arms seemed pa- 
ralyzed, at least for the time. Every- 
thing prompted a movement of the 
southern army northward. The 
country was in a blaze of enthu- 
siasm ; the army regarded itself as 
invincible ; the authorities at Rich- 
mond greeted each other with smiles; 
when Lee sent thither for rations, 
the Commissary-General, in high 
good humor, or laboring under a 
grand conception, endorsed on the 
requisition, “If General Lee wishes 
rations, let him seek them in Penn- 
sylvania.” 

Lee obeyed the wish of the coun- 
try. Chancellorsville was fought on 
the third day of May—on the third 
day of June, the Army of Northern 
Virginia was on the road to Gettys- 
burg. 

Let us look now at the great 
chess-board, and endeavor to com- 
prehend the “situation” and the 
plans of Lee. Hooker was on the 
Rappahannock, and it was desirable 
to draw him out of Virginia. This 
could only be done by advancing to 
invade the North. By moving 
through the gaps of the Blue Ridge, 
toward the Potomac, Lee would ac- 
complish one of two things—he 
would force Hooker to follow him, 
or compel that commander to ad- 
vance upon Richmond. Ifhe adopt- 
ed the latter alternative, Lee would 
.be in his rear; could move upon 
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Washington ; and, to use his own 
expression, “swap queens”—one 
capital for the other. This bold 
move was not anticipated, however. 
Hooker would fall back under or- 
ders from his government to protect 
the Federal capital. Then Lee, still 
advancing, would draw him into 
Maryland, into Pennsylvania. Then 
Beauregard was to hasten forward 
to Culpeper Court House,* and 
threaten Washington, diverting a 
portion of Hooker’s troops from the 
Army of the Potomac for its pro- 
tection—or that whole army. If a 
portion, then Lee would fight his 
opponent at a disadvantage. If the 
whole army, then Harrisburg, Phil- 
adelphia, perhaps, would fall. 

Then a treaty of peace—a docu- 
ment such as the world had never 
seen before—an agreement consist- 
ing of one article only : 

“Let us alone, and we will let you 
alone !” 

Such, it would seem, were the 
plans of General Lee in June, 1863; 
such the splendid prize which lured 
him on to that magnificent march. 
It will live in history as one of the 
greatest and most daring in the an- 
nals of war. Let us, therefore, fol- 
low the steps of the Confederate 
commander, from the first move- 
ment of his infantry into Culpeper 
to his appearance at the head of 
67,000 bayonets in front of Gettys- 
burg. 

About to move, Lee ordered a re- 
view of Stuart’s cavalry. It took place 
in a plain not far from Brandy Sta- 
tion, and the horsemen charged, 





* This portion of Lee’s plan was revealed 
in the dispatch from President Davis, on 
the person of the courier captured at Ha- 
gerstown, on the 2d of July. 
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shouts resounded, the artillery roar- 
ed in mimic battle as the troopers, 
sword in hand, rushed upon it—be- 
neath a great pole, from which float- 
ed the Confederate banner. General 
Lee, calm and silent, sat his horse, 
looking on. 

No sooner had the thunders of the 
mimic battle died away, than the 
cannon began again, and this time 
in earnest. General Hooker had 
sent over two divisions of cavalry, 
supported by two “ picked brigades” 
of infantry, with artillery, to disco- 
ver the meaning of all this noise. 
Stuart met them with his cavalry on 
Fleetwood Hill, near Brandy Sta- 
tion, and throughout all a June day 
wrestled with them in obstinate fight. 
At sunset they were repulsed and 
driven beyond the river again, but 
one thing had been accomplished: 
Lee’s bayonets had been seen in the 
Culpeper roads, and thus the pre- 
sence of a portion of his infantry 
there was known. This, and the 
fact that A. P. Hill was still on the 
heights of Fredericksburg, summed 
up the knowledge of General Hook- 
er in refercnce to the movements of 
his antagonist. 

Hill’s presence there at Frede- 
ricksburg was tempting. Why not 
cross the Rappahannock, cut him 
to pieces before Lee could succor 
him, and advance on Richmond? 
Hooker suggested that plan, but 
President Lincoln demurred. His 
views were expressed in that rough 
and homely style, which, wanting 
in the dignity which Washington 
had set the example of to all in his 
“ great office,” was not deficient in a 
rude pith, and good sense : 

“Tn case you find Lee coming to 
the north of the Rappahannock,” 
wrote Lincoln to Hooker, “I would 
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by no means cross to the south of 
it. I would not take any risk of 
being entangled upon the river, like 
an ox jumped half over a fence, and 
liable to be torn by dogs, front and 
rear, without a fair chance to gore one 
way or to kick the other.” 

Five days afterwards, the Presi- 
dent wrote once more : 

“TI think Lee’s army, and not 
Richmond, is your true objective 
point. If he comes towards the 
Upper Potomac, fight him when op- 
portunity offers. If he stays where 
he is, (in Culpeper,) fret him, and 
Sret him.” 

President Lincoln and his Lieu- 
tenant were thus speculating and 
consulting on the probable inten- 
tions of their antagonist, when 
startling intelligence reached them 
from the Shenandoah Valley. Lee 
had executed a movement as suc- 
cessful as it was hazardous. With 
one corps of his army, under Hill, 
at Fredericksburg, and another un- 
der Longstreet, on the banks of the 
Rapidan, he had pushed forward 
the third, under Ewell, by way of 
Chester’s Gap, into the Shenandoah 
Valley—thus making of his army, 
directly in face of the enemy, a 
skirmish line, stretching over about 
one hundred miles. Then the ob- 
ject of this movement soon appear- 
ed. Ewell’s infantry wound through 
the mountain gorge, crossed the She- 
nandoah at Front Royal, and push- 
ing rapidly forward, attacked Mil- 
roy at Winchester, driving him 
thence with a loss of 4,000 prison- 
ers, 29 pieces of artillery, and a 
great mass of military stores. Gen. 
Milroy had cruelly tyrannized over 
the unhappy people, ruling the whole 
country with a rod of iron, and in 
one day, swift retribution had come 
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upon him. Driven from his “Star 
Fort” at the point of the bayonet ; 
hurried on his way with shot and 
shell ; cut off and overwhelmed by 
a force sent to his rear, he had 
scarcely the time to escape in per- 
son, with a handful of men, across 
the Potomac. 

“In my opinion,” wrote Hooker, 
on the 25th of June, “ Milroy’s men 
will fight better under a soldier.” 

That was his epitaph ! 

Having thus brushed away this 
hornet’s nest, Ewell pushed for Ma- 
ryland, and this was the intelli- 
gence which came to strike at the 
same moment President Lincoln at 
Washington, and General Hooker 
on the Rappahannock. It drew 


forth one of Lincoln’s most charac- 
teristic dispatches—a curious docu- 
ment, full of good judgment, min- 
gled with a sort of grotesque hu- 


mor : 

“Tf the head of Lee’s army is at 
Martinsburg,” wrote Lincoln, “and 
the tail of it on the Plank Road be- 
tween Fredericksburg and Chan- 
cellorsville, the animal must be very 
slim somewh re—could you not break 
him? 

* A. Lincoun.” 

There was little of the verbiage 
of “official dignity” there, and no 
“ distinguished considerations;” but 
there was good sense. George 
Washington and John Adams— 
different personages from Lincoln— 
would never have used those words, 
but the suggestion was none the 
less valuable. Gen. Hooker ought 
to have struck at that long slim 
line, stretched out over one or two 
hundred miles. Instead of doing 
so, he fell back to protect Washing- 
ton. 

The great game of chess was now 
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in full progress. Lee’s strategy had 
met with admirable success. Hook- 
er was afraid to move upon Rich- 
mond : afraid to attack his oppo- 
nent’s flank ; he was falling back to 
guard his own territory and capital. 
Thus Lee advanced without hin- 
drance to the accomplishment of his 
designs ; the three corps of his ar- 
my moved on steadily, guided by 
the master mind. 

Ewell had pushed into the valley, 
and Longstreet marched up to Cul- 
peper to guard his rear. Ewell ad- 
vanced toward the Potomac, and 
Longstreet followed. Then into 
the gap behind Longstreet, thus 
moving on, came up Hill from Fred- 
ericksburg. Thus corps by corps, 
the Confederate arms streamed 
northward, ready to concentrate and 
give battle at any moment, if Hook- 
er had the boldness to attack. 

The perplexity of that personage 
seems to have been extreme. He 
was ignorant of Lee’s designs. Did 
the Confederate commander intend 
to advance into Pennsylvania, or 
was this great movement designed 
to tempt his adversary to attack on 
the Rappahannock, when Lee would 
sweep down on his right and rear, 
interposing between him and Wash- 
ington? The latter was probable, 
and General Hooker fell back to 
Manassas. But then his perplexi- 
ties increased. Did Lee intend a 
real invasion, or was he only wait- 
ing for Hooker to cross the Poto- 
mac, to pass the Blue Ridge, and 
advance upon Washington ? 

General Hooker was in a maze, as 
were his most experienced advisers. 

“Try and hunt up somebody from 
Pennsylvania,” wrote his Chief of 
Staff, General Butterfield, as late as 
June 17th, “who knows something) 
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and has a cool enough head to judge 
what is the actual state of affairs 
there with regard to the enemy. 
My impression is that Lee’s move- 
ment on the Upper Potomac is a co- 
ver for a cavalry raid on the south 
sideoftheriver. . . . . We 
cannot go boggling round until we 
know what we are going after.” 

To terminate if possible this pa- 
ralysis of doubt, General Hooker 
sent out a powerful force of cavalry 
and infantry from Aldie toward the 
Blue Ridge, drove Stuart before 
him, in spite of obstinate resistance, 
and at Ashby’s Gap Longstreet’s 
forces, which had advanced along 
the eastern slope of the Ridge, were 
suddenly unmasked. Through Ches- 
ter’s Gap, in his rear, Hill had rap- 
idly passed into the valley. Thus 
all that was discovered amounted to 
this alone—that Lee’s whole army 
was in the valley. What was his 
design ? 

All at once came a wild cry of ter- 
ror, borne on the wind from Penn- 
sylvania. Southern troopers were 
swarming in the country around 
Chambersburg; the inhabitants were 
flying with their horses and cattle 
to the mountains ; the whole State 
was in a blaze of excitement and 
apprehension. Then came worse 
news still. This was no mere “ ca- 
valry raid.” Evwell’s infantry had 
followed the cavalry; Longstreet 
and Hill were crossing the Potomac 
at Williamsport, and Shepardstown 
in his rear. Lee’s whole army was 
advancing rapidly into the Cumber- 
land Valley. 

General Hooker was thus certain 
of his adversary’s plans. He was 
no longer apprehensive of an attack 
upon Washington from the Virginia 
side of the Potomac, and hastened 
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to cross that river near Leesburg, 
to follow Lee. This crossing was 
effected on the 26th of June; his 
force was rapidly concentrated in 
the vicinity of Frederick City, when, 
on the very next day, the army was 
startled by the announcement that 
General Hooker had been relieved 
from command. 

Such was the fact. General Hook- 
er’s head had fallen at Frederick 
City, as General McClellan’s had at 
Warrenton—in the midst of a great 
movement. The opponent of both, 
also, was the General-in-Chief Hal- 
leck. But there was this difference: 
McClellan was surprised, nay, as- 
tounded, and bitterly resented the 
unexpected blow struck at him. 
Hooker accepted his fate serenely— 
for he had applied to be relieved.* 
The cause of all was Harper’s Fer- 
ry, where 10,000 troops still re- 
mained, and were of no earthly use. 
General Hooker wished to utilize 
them, but the General-in-Chief 
would not permit it. Every human 
being has his hobby—General Hal- 
leck’s was Harper’s Ferry. When 
General Hooker stumbled against 
it, General Halleck was inexorable. 
Thereupon, Gen. Hooker requested 
to be relieved—and was relieved. 

The command thus falling from 
Hooker’s hands, was assumed by 
General Meade, a soldier and a gen- 
tleman. 

Meade did not order a single 
trumpet to be blown when he took 
command ; did not promise in any 
general order to annihilate his op- 
ponent as soon as he could come up 
with him ; did not criticise the move- 
ments of his predecessor, or vaunt 
his own prowess. He knew of what 





* Cond. of War, L, 293. 
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stuff his great adversary, Lee, was 
made, and the metal of the army 
which followed him. A mortal com- 
bat was before him, of which the is- 
sue was far from certain, and with 
becoming gravity and dignity, Gen. 
Meade assumed the great responsi- 
bility thrust upon him, not sought 
by him. 

There are men whom you are 
compelled to respect as your ene- 
mies, as you would admire them 
were they your friends. Meade be- 
longed to that class. 

Hooker disappeared—Meade suc- 
ceeded him—the Army of the Po- 
tomac did not exhibit by a single 
tremor even the consciousness that 
another hand grasped the helm. It 
moved on from Frederick City north- 
ward to offer battle to Lee. 

Let us return to that officer now, 
and look at the invasion from a Con- 
federate point of view. In the last 
days of June, Ewell had passed 
through Chambersburg, occupied 
Carlisle, and penetrated to within 
sight of Harrisburg, the capital of 
Pennsylvania. Lee had followed as 
far as Chambersburg, with the two 
corps of Hill and Longstreet. 

For the first time soldiers of the 
Confederate States army were en- 
camped on the soil of Pennsylvania. 
What was their deportment there ? 
What was the result for the inha- 
bitants ? 

Plunder, cruelty, and outrage ? 
Why not? Had not General Pope 
made a desert of Culpeper, destroy- 
ing without remorse every species 
of private property, seizing furni- 
ture and clothing, the bread and 
meat of women and children, burn- 
ing the very houses over their heads, 
the ruins of which may still be seen? 
Had not Milroy made a hell of the 
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country around Winchester? Had 
not subordinate officers—Stahl and 
Steinwehr and others—oppressed 
the unfortunate people beyond all 
power of words? Had not the war, 
long before, become a war upon wo- 
men and children, and graybeards— 
upon their property, their liberty, 
and their lives? If Lee retaliated, 
would history blame him very se- 
verely? Would he not retaliate, 
now that he was in the enemy’s 
territory, making them realize the 
horrors which the Federal troops 
had inflicted upon Virginia ? 

If any one thought that of Lee, 
he was speedily undeceived. Here 
is what he said to his army at Cham- 
bersburg, in the heart of Pennsyl- 
vania, June 27, 1863: 

“The Commanding-General con- 
siders that no greater disgrace could 
befall the army, and through it our 
whole people, than the perpetration 
of the barbarous outrages on the 
innocent and the defenceless, and 
the wanton destruction of private 
property, that have marked the 
course of the enemy in our own 
country. Jt must be remembered that 
we make war only upon armed men, 
The Commanding-General, there- 
fore, earnestly exhorts the troops to 
abstain, with most scrupulous care, 
from unnecessary or wanton injury 
to private property, and he enjoing 
upon all officers to arrest and bring 
to summary punishment all who shall 
in any way offend against the orders 
on this subject.” 

Such was Lee’s order—and it was 
obeyed. Here is the declaration of 
a Pennsylvanian, upon whose prop- 
erty a portion of the army had en- 
camped : 

“T must say they acted like gen- 
tlemen, and their cause aside, I 
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would rather have 40,000 rebels 
quartered on my premises than 1,000 
Union troops.”* 

And one of the Richmond jour- 
nals, bitterly criticising Lee’s clem- 
ency, made the sneering statements 
that he flamed out at the robbing 
even of the cherry trees, and if he 
saw the top rail thrown from a 
fence as he was passing, would dis- 
mount and replace it with his own 
hands! 

Such was the contrast between 
the Federal and Confederate inva- 
sions. Why is the parallel drawn ? 
Does any one care? No—the world 
is deaf to all that story, to-day. 
The South has committed the great- 
est of crimes—she has failed, and 
has no advocate. But truth is eter- 
nal—is mighty—and some day will 
prevail. The mills of the gods 
grind slowly—behind the blackest 
cloud is the sunshine ; to-morrow, 
or the next year, or the next gene- 
ration, that sun of truth will show 
itself, and everything will appear in 
its real colors. 

Then the world will know what it 
is to be a Christian gentleman, what- 
ever wrongs have fired the blood— 
will see the grand proportions of the 
great Virginian, Lee, and estimate 
him truly. 

An outline has been presented of 
the movements of the two armies 
from the Rappahanuock, north- 
ward. 

We are now at the Ist of July, 
and on the threshold of the battle 
of Gettysburg. 

To that “ strategic point”—a sort 
of wheel-hub, from which radiate, 
like spokes, roads running in every 
direction—the two armies advanced, 





* Gor. N. Y. Com. Advertiser, July 7, 1863. 
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as though dragged by the hand of 
destiny. It was the inexorable law 
of war, however, not fate, which 
forced the adversaries to converge 
upon that point. Lee was looking 
forward to Harrisburg—Meade 
back to Pipe Creek, toward Wash- 
ington. But Gettysburg said, 
“Come!” 

Lee had been at Chambersburg 
with the main body of his army, 
under Longstreet and Hill. Evwell 
had meanwhile been sent on with 
his corps toward the Susquehannah. 
He had steadily advanced, occupied 
Carlisle, come in sight of Harris- 
burg, was about to attack, when a 
summons came from Lee to rejoin 
the main army at Gettysburg. 

In fact the rapid advance of Gen- 
eral Meade made this movement 
indispensable. Lee’s communica- 
tions with Virginia were menaced; 
it was necessary to guard them, 
and, recognizing this necessity, the 
Confederate commander turned to 
the right at Chambersburg, crossed 
the South Mountain, and, on the 
morning of the first of July, was 
advaneing to give battle to his ad- 
versary. In expectation of this en- 
counter, Ewell had been recalled. 
General Meade also saw the shadow 
of the great event approaching, and 
hurried forward. The heads of the 
two columns came together, and 
the “first day’s fight at Gettys- 
burg” followed. 

From the moment when the blue 
and gray soldiers caught sight of 
each other, the thunder began to 
roar. Buford’s cavalry, pushing 
out west of Gettysburg about a 
mile, on this morning, suddenly 
struck up against the advance 
brigades of A. P. Hill. Then fol- 
lowed a result which invariably 
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characterizes encounters between 
infantry and cavalry. General Bu- 
ford fought hard, but his horsemen 
recoiled before the bayonets of Hill, 
and he was being driven back when 
General Reynolds hastened forward 
with his infantry. 

Line of battle was then formed 
by the opposing commanders upon 
ridges, facing each other, west of 
Gettysburg, and the battle began 
in earnest. 

Lee and Meade, in the rear, were 
startled by that sound, for neither 
expected or desired a battle to be 
fought there. Each, appreciating 
the courage and resources of his 
adversary, felt that the result of the 
coming conflict largely depended 
upon maneuvering and position; to 
be thus plunged unawares into the 
struggle, suited neither. 

But the die was cast. The dice- 
box had been rattled in the hand 
of fate, not of military science. The 
war-dogs had begun to growl, and 
they could not be dragged back. 

Thus did it happen that the col- 
lision of the advance guards of the 
two armies brought on what be- 
came nearly a decisive engagement. 
It might have been virtually made 
so by the Confederates, for that 
night they had seized upon Ceme- 
tery Hill. Decisive of all, perhaps 
—of much, certainly. 

Before noon Lee and Meade had 
sent forward, division by division, 
powerful reinforcements to the col- 
umns engaged. Thus the “affairs 
of advance guards” had become a 
wrestle of two armies. It was a 
lovely country and a lovely day, 
which looked on that hurly-burly 
of warring passions. The fields 
were green with grass, or golden 
with the ripe grain, over which a 


gentle breeze rippled peacefully, 
The landscape was broken by 
woods; in the West rose blue 
mountains; the sun was shining 
brilliantly through showery clouds; 
in the East the heavens were 
spanned by a magnificent rain- 
bow. 

Such was the scene of Arcadian 
beauty—golden fields, lit by the 
sunshine, with the symbol of peace 
bending over all—in which the 
mighty adversaries had now grap- 
pled. Only other features of the 
landscape at that moment jarred 
upon the tranquil loveliness of the 
spot. The flame and smoke of 
burning farm-houses, fired by shell, 
rose threateningly, and swept across 
the fields; the hills rebellowed with 
the long roar of the artillery and 
the crash of musketry as the oppo- 
nents closed in. 

Warring passions have come to 
make an inferno of this paradise. 
By that rainbow ladder, the Angel 
of Peace, you would say, has as- 
cended to heaven, hiding with her 
long, white wings, the pitying eyes 
which feared to look upon the ter- 
rible spectacle. 

The opposing lines are drawn up 
on the two ridges, facing each other, 
a mile west of Gettysburg, with 
Willoughby Run, a small stream, 


‘between them. Hill, driving Bu- 


ford, takes the initiative, and throws 
his right across the stream. It is 
speedily assailed, and, attacking 
with the greatest gallantry, the 
Federal forces which have hurried 
forward, envelop and capture Gene- 
ral Archer, with several hundred 
men, and soon afterwards two regi- 
ments of Mississippians meet with 
the same fate. Surrounded in a 
ravine, they are seized, and tri- 
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umphantly borne off, with their 
battle-flags. Thus for the moment, 
fortune seems to smile upon the 
blue, and frown upon the gray. 

But a great misfortune to the 
Federal side has come to balance 
this success. They have lost their 
brave General Reynolds, corps com- 
maznder. Hurrying forward to meet 
Hill, he has fallen, struck in the 
neck by a bullet, and is borne to 
the rear, already dying. 

But Federal reinforcements con- 
tinue to push forward to the scene 
of action. The men advance gaily, 
exclaiming, “We have come to 
stay!” It is one of their own offi- 
cers, General Doubleday, who is 
going before the Committee on the 
War to utter coolly the terrible 
witticisms: 

“And a very large portion of 
them never left that ground !”’* 

Hill’s advance force, thus hard 
pushed, holds its ground with the 
old gallantry, shown in so many 
battles, but the pressure on it is 
heavy. Moving more to the left, 
Hill concentrates, and offers a de- 
termined front, when all at once a 
welcome sight greets his eyes. It 
is a long line of bayonets, emerg- 
ing from the northern woods, and 
the glimmer of gray uniforms. 

This force is Ewell’s. He has 
hurried forward from the banks of 
the Susquehannah at the summons 
of Lee, pushed straight for Gettys- 
burg, and here he is, coming into 
line on Hill’s left flank, opposite 
the Federal right. He seizes upon 
Oak Hill, a commanding eminence 
then, forms Rodes’ division, all that 
has yet arrived, for battle, and the 
thunder of the guns upon his left 





* Cond. of War, L, p. 307. 
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tells Hill that the engagement is 
about to take a new phase. 

The enemy, too, see that. They 
hurry forward a fresh corps, and 
place it on the right of their former 
line, and thus envelop Gettysburg 
on the west and north, both. Their 
line is a crescent, with its left half 
opposite Hill, its right half oppo- 
site Rodes. Then the thunders are 
redoubled. 

The battle rages all along the 
shores of Willoughby Run, in the 
fields below Seminary Ridge—the 
lines bending to and fro, the hills 
bellowing. From the roofs and 
steeples of Gettysburg affrighted 
burghers look on stupefied. By the 
roads in rear, long strings of pant- 
ing Dutchmen are seen wending 
their way hurriedly to the rear:— 
** Stalwart, able-bodied wretches, in 
men’s garments,” a northern cor- 
respondent of the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser* calls them—the 
Arcady of the day before has be- 





* The same correspondent writes in a 
manner far from complimentary to the 
Gettysburghers: ‘‘There are,” he says, 
‘‘some of the most intensely mean per- 
sons in this neighborhood that the world 
produces. On Thursday, a bill of seven- 
teen hundred dollars was presented to 
General Howard for damage to the ceme- 
tary during the night. One man presented 
General Howard a bill for thirly-seven and a 
half cents for four bricks knocked off the 
chimney of his house by our artillery. Our 
wearied, and, in many instances, wounded 
soldiers found pumps locked so that they 
could not get water. A hungry officer 
asked a woman for something to eat, and 
she first inquired how much he would pay. 
Another asked for a drink of milk, and the 
female wished to know if he had any 
change. These persons were not poor, 
but among the most substantial citizens of 
the town and vicinity.”—[Cor. N. Y. Com. 
Advertiser, July 7, 1863. 
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come a scene of conflict bitter be- 
yond expression. 

The Federal lines are stretched 
thus over the great fields west and 
north of the town, and seem about 
to drive the Confederate forces in 
’ their front, when a second rein- 
forcement appears coming from the 
north. It is Early, commanding 
Ewell’s second division, and Early 
takes his position upon Rodes’ left. 
Thus the Confederate line has 
swept round in a semicircle, adapt- 
ing itself to the enemy’s—Early on 
its left, Rodes in the centre, Hill’s 
troops upon the right. 

But between the right and left 
wings of the Federal army is a gap. 
Ewell sees it, and gets ready. At 
three o’clock the great blow is de- 

ivered. 

Rodes, holding Oak Hill, opposite 
the Federal centre, hammers at it 
with his guns; then suddenly he 
rushes forward, and breaks the 
Federal lines asunder, as an iron 
wedge splits a tree-trunk. His at- 
tack sweeps away the right of one 
corps and the left of another; the 
Federal army is pierced, and Early, 
advancing at the same time against 
their right wing, the whole line is 
thrown into confusion, doubled up, 
and driven back, wildly flying, into 
Gettysburg, through which the dis- 
ordered regiments stream rapidly, 
on their way to Cemetery Hill. 

The day is lost. The Federal 
forces are in full retreat, leaving 
guns, flags, and 5,000 prisoners in 
the hands of the Confederates. 
General Hancock, sent by Meade, 
gal'ops up only to find that the day 
is decided—the advance corps of 
the Army of the Potomac over- 
whelmed; worse than all, that Cem- 
etery Hill, that frowning rampart, 
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the key-position of the whole, is 
only held by a single brigade, sup- 
ported by the cavalry of Buford. 

Has the reader of this page ever 
visited Gettysburg? If so, he will 
comprehend the terrible significance 
of this fact. Holding that power- 
ful position, made, one would say, 
for artillery—with his right and 
left resting firmly on the rugged 
slopes of Culp’s and Round-Top 
Hills—General Meade could bid de- 
fiance to his adversary, and hurl 
back any force which came against 
him. Losing possession of that 
cemetery range—forced back from 
it by the on-rushing columns of 
Lee—that was ruin to General 
Meade; for Lee, once occupying 
Cemetery Hill, there was nothing 
left for the Federal commander but 
retreat. 

On the evening of the 1st of July, 
1863, the fate of the Confederacy 
was decided by the failure of the 
Confederates to advance and seize 
the great fortress thus within their 
very grasp. Who was to blame? 
History must answer the question. 
What is certain is, that the hill was 
not occupied. It was held by one 
brigade, some cavalry, and the dis- 
ordered remnants of the two de- 
feated corps, only—and no attack 
was made. 

The moment passed. Hancock 
strained every nerve. Meade hur- 
ried forward with his main body. 
The hills swarmed with troops. On 
the next morning, General Lee saw 
in front of him, on that impregna- 
ble fortress, the glittering bayonets 
and bristling cannon of nearly the 
whole Army of the Potomac. 

Let us look now at the ground 
upon which the final struggle was 
about to take place. 
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Cemetery Ridge, a line of hills 
running northward toward the 
town of Gettysburg, bends east- 
ward in the vicinity of the place, 
and terminates in the rude acclivity 
of Culp’s Hill. There rested Meade’s 
right. 

At the southern end of the ridge 
rises Round-Top Hill, a rugged and 
almost perpendicular peak—wild, 
frowning, jagged, bristling with 
woods. Here rested Meade’s left. 

Along the crest of the range, be- 
tween these two points, were drawn 
up his infantry and artillery, ready 
for battle. 

Lee occupied a range nearly pa- 
rallel with his opponent, but lower, 
and commanded by it Seminary 
Ridge. His right, held by Long- 
street, was opposite Round-Top— 
his left, commanded by Ewell, bent 
round, east of Gettysburg, conform- 


ing itself to the enemy’s line, and 


faced Meade’s 
Hill. 

A. P. Hill held the centre. 

Between the opposing ranges was 
a little valley traversed by a stream, 
and waving with golden wheat, over 
which ran shadows as the breeze 
touched it, and passed on. 

In the midst of this lovely land, 
smiling in the sunshine, was now 
about to take place one of the 
bloodiest combats of all history. 
On one side—the Army of the Po- 
tomac—was courage, discipline, 
complete equipment, excellent sol- 
diership in men and officers, and 
the consciousness that they were 
fighting on their own soil, pressed 
by the foot of the stranger. On 
the other—the Army of Northern 
Virginia—was a courage, certainly 
as reckles3, a materiel certainly as 
excellent; but in addition, a wild 


right on Culp’s 
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elevation and self-confidence, un- 
paralleled since the days of Napo- 
leon. Fredericksburg and Chan- 
cellorsville had made every private 
rate himself as worth three of the 
enemy; no heart in all that host 
doubted the result for an instant; 
an indescribable afflatus, like the 
breath of victory, buoyed up the 
army; they went to battle dancing 
and singing, as though excited by 
champagne. 

“T never even imagined such 
courage,” said a Federal surgeon to 
General Kemper; “‘ your men seem- 
ed to be drunk with victory, as they 
charged !” 

The two armies were nearly equal 
in numbers. 

“Tneluding all the arms of the 
service,” says General Meade, “ my 
strength was a little under 100,000 © 
men.” 

General Lee’s was 67,000 bayo- 
nets—about 70,000 of all arms, in 
the absence of Stuart’s cavalry. So 
the morning report declared, on 
General Longstreet’s authority. 

“The Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia,” said Longstreet, “was at 
this time in a condition to under- 
take anything.” 

You were right, General! It was 
only the impossible that was be- 
yond their strength. 

Such were the relative numbers 
of the two great armies, drawn up 
and facine each other, on the Get- 
tysburg Heights, July 2, 1863. 
Each commander was waiting for 
the other to attack, and wisely. 
To be assailed—that was to enjoy 
an enormous advantage. To assail 
—that was to run a terrible hazard. 
The lines advancing over those 
waving wheat fields were doomed 
to destruction from the fire on the 
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neighboring heights. Which side 
would first try that bloody ad- 
vance ? 

It speedily became obvious that 
General Meade had no such inten- 
tion. He was plainly going to 
await his adversary’s attack. Would 
Lee make that attack, however ?— 
would he not rather execute a great 
flank movement by the Emmets- 
burg Road ?* At four in the after- 
noon that question was answered. 

All the forenoon, General Lee 
had remained silent. Seated on the 
stump of a tree, near the centre of 
his line, he reconnoitered his great 
adversary—seeking apparently for 
some opening in his armor. There 
seemed absolutely none. Right and 
left, as far as the eye could reach, 
stretched the glittering blue lines, 
defended everywhere by cannon, 
and to charge those heights, thus 
crowned with bayonets and artil- 
lery, seemed a hopeless undertaking. 
Aun assault aiming to turn the Fede- 
ral left, in front of Round-Top, 
seemed to promise good results, 
however, and this assault was de- 
termined on by Lee. 

At four in the afternoon all is 
ready. The attacking column will 
be that of Longstreet, holding the 
right—Lee’s “Old War Horse,” who 
has breasted so many shocks of 
battle, and never failed him yet. 
You have only to look at that short 
and stalwart figure—that calm, firm 
face, half enveloped in the full 
beard, and those eyes, whose cool 
' glance never sunk before peril— 
you have only to look at Long- 
street to understand ihat this is the 
true “heart of oak,” which no storm 





* Expected by General Meade—see his 
testimony. 





can shatter. On that face is writ- 
ten the stubborn tenacity of the 
bull-dog, who, once closing his 
teeth in the body of an enemy, will 
permit himself to be hewn in pieces 
without relaxing for a moment his 
fatal clutch. 

Longstreet opens, first a heavy 
fire of artillery. With that great 
hammer he strives to loosen the 
iron joints of the Federal coat of 
mail in his front. General Sickles 
receives this fire; he has thrown his 
lines forward considerably in front 
of the rest, and it will be necessary 
for Longstreet to overpower and 
drive him back before scaling the 
heights of Round-Top. 

The great war-hammer continues 
to bang; Longstreet forms his col- 
umn of assault, consisting of Hood 
and McLaws; at four in the even- 
ing he is ready. Then the thunder 
of the cannon drops to silence, and 
the veterans of the First Corps are 
hurled against the blue lines in 
their front. 

From this moment until night 
descends—and the eyes of the dying 
see the “moon rise o’er the battle- 
plain’—one continuous crash of 
musketry and thunder of artillery 
rolls through the valley, and leaps 
back from the hills, deafening all 
ears. McLaws, holding Longstreet’s 
left, and supported by Hill’s right 
division, attacks the Federal salient, 
pushes forward into a peach orchard 
in his front, and here, hour after 
hour, the battle continues to roar. 
In spite of Federal reinforcements, 
constantly arriving, the Confede- 
rates, slowly but surely, push back 
the opposing lines. Brigade after 
brigade of the northern troops is 
swept away; the Confederates con- 
tinue to push forward; the great 
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carnival of death was in full blast, 
and it is the gray soldiers who ride 
upon the wave of battle, bearing 
them ever nearer to the heights, 
which, once attained, will give 
them victory. 

Meanwhile, the assault of Long- 
street’s right division has been 
splendid. It is led by Hood, the 
great Texan, unsurpassed for dash 
and courage by any soldier in the 
army. Hood never pauses in his 
charge, for he is a man “to count 
on.” He pushes straight across the 
Federal flank, sweeping back from 
Peach Orchard toward Round-Top, 
and, by a sudden and admirable 
movement, penetrates the space be- 
tween their left and the peak. At 
one blow Hood seems to have de- 
cided the great struggle. His Tex- 
ans are rushing up the slope. Once 
rooted on this rugged peak, from 
which no human power can drive 
them, they will have General 
Meade’s army in reverse. Their 
cannon will enfilade his lines; 
Cemetery Hill will be untenable; 
the Federal army will be dislodged 
from its grand position, and be 
forced to retreat upon Washington, 
pursued by Lee. 

All this Hood sees at a glance; 
his Texans rush upon the hill, with- 
ont skirmisherr, in solid mass, 
every man running and yelling. 
The rocky slope is reached; the 
Texans dash toward the summit 
without pause; then suddenly on 
the crest they are met, bayonet to 
bayonet; beyond are confused 
groups of shouting and struggling 
men, dragging up cannon. 

A single officer has saved the 
Army of the Potomac. General 
Warren, riding by, as Hood charges, 
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has seen the imminent peril—has 
imperiously ordered the signa!-offi- 
cers, about to retreat from Round- 
Top, to continue waving their flags 
—has seized a brigade, the first he 
can find—has rushed up the slope, 
directing cannon to be hauled up 
by the hands of the men; and when 
Hood’s troops rush upon the crest, 
it is to find themselves met, breast 
to breast, by a brigade-of infantry, 
who attack them, bayonet to bayo- 
net, with clubbed muskets, with 
rocks, howling, yelling, dying, but 
dragging with them as they fall the 
enemy whose bayonets have pierced 
them through from breast to back. 

In half an hour this bloody com- 
bat has ended. The head of Hood’s 
column is hurled from the peak 
into the ravine—the enemy are 
massed upon the summit—over the 
dead bodies, thick strewn on the 
rocky crest, and the wounded, wel- 
tering in blood, rolls the hoarse 
and menacing thunder of the artil- 
lery, dragged thither at last, and 
now firing upon the gray soldiers 
beneath. 

It was Vincent’s brigade which 
did this work. The names of his 
men should be preserved. They 
saved the day at Gettysburg. Hear 
General Meade: 

“At the same time that they 
threw these immense masses against 
General Sickles, a heavy column 
was thrown upon the Round-Top 
Mountain, which was the key point 
of my whole position. Jf they had 
succeeded in occupying that, it would 
have prevented me from holding any 
of the ground which I subsequently 
held to the last.” 

That is to say, that the question 
whether General Meade was to re- 
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treat or not, was decided in the 
thirty minutes’ fight, on the west of 
Round-Top Hill. 

Strange battle! The Federal 
forces driven on the first day’s fight; 
but Cemetery Hill not occupied. 
Driven again in the second day’s 
fight ; but Round-Top Hill not se- 
cured. Fate seemed to fight against 
us. There is one title for the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg which should live 
in history—“ The Great Graze /” 

At nightfall Longstreet was re- 
treating sullenly. He had fought 
with his well-known obstinacy ; had 
clutched victory, it seemed, twice or 
thrice ; but, promptly and rapidly 
reinforced at every point by bri- 
gades, divisions, corps, the Fedcral 
lines had stubbornly returned to the 
contest, worn out their opponents 
by sheer hard fighting ; then they 
had advanced in turn, forced the 
Confederates back beyond the peach 
orchard and wheat field. When night 
descended, the lines faced each other 
there—nothing had been gained. 
The moon, rising slowly over the 
battle-field, looked down upon a 
thousand corpses—that was all. 

Lee’s first assault upon the ene- 
my’s position has thus failed ; but 
he does not despair. He will try 
another. While Longstreet has at- 
tacked the enemy’s left, Ewell has 
assailed their extreme right; has 
penetrated their line, occupied their 
breastworks, and at nightfall seems 
rooted firmly there ; but at dawn he 
has been attacked in turn, driven 
from his position, and now, on this 
morning of the 3rd, is again in the 
plain, with all the labor to go over 
again. 

General Lee, from his position on 
Seminary Ridge, at his centre, re- 
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connoitres the Federal position 
through his field glass. There is 
no change in it, except that General 
Meade has straightened his line, has 
his flanks thoroughly protected, and 
is not to be surprised on his right 
or his left. 

One of two things must be done 
by Lee. He must retire, or attack 
the Federal centre. Which course 
will he pursue? He looks at his 
old army, cool, resolute, gay, be- 
lieving in itself and in him. He re- 
solves to put all upon the die, and 
orders preparations to be made for 
@ final assault. , 

We approach now one of those 
grand dramatic spectacles which 
stand out, bold, prominent, and 
bloody, on the great canvass of the 
world’s wars. Gettysburg is to see 
a last charge—the glare is to deep- 
en, the tragedy attain its utmost in- 
tensity in the rush of the Virginians 
upon Cemetery Hill. 

For this hard work, Rickett’s di- 
vision of Virginia troops, which has 
just arrived, fresh from the rear, has 
been selected by Lee. He knows of 
what metal they are, and that he 
can depend upon them. At Water- 
loo, Napoleon looked to his “Old 
Guard” conquerors in so many bat- 
tles. At Gettysburg, Lee looked to 
his Virginians. 

The great attack thus determined 
upon, the arrangement of the troops 
is rapidly made. Pickett, with his 
Virginians, will make the assault, 
his flanks covered and supported by 
Wilcox and Pettigrew—Longstreet 
will guard their right against an at- 
tack from the force in front of him. 
If the Virginians burst through and 
seize the Cemetery heights, the 
whole centre of the army will rush 
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into that gap; Meade’s wings will 
be torn asunder ; then his fate will 
be decided. 

At one o’clock, Lee commences 
the execution of his great plan. He 
has crowned Seminary Ridge, along 
the whole front of Longstreet and 
Hill, with artillery, and at one in 


the day, one hundred and forty-five 


pieces of cannon open their grim 
mouths, sending their hoarse roar 
across the valley. Highty pieces re- 
ply to them, and for two hours these 
two hundred and twenty-five cannon 
tear the air with their harsh thun- 
der, reverberating ominously in the 
gorges of the hills, and hurled back 
in crash after crash, from the rocky 
slopes of the two ridges. Search- 
ing for a word to describe this ar- 
tillery fire, that cool and unexcita- 
ble soldier, General Hancock, could 
find nothing but “terrific.” 

“Their artillery fire,’ he says, 
“was most terrific. . . . . It 
was the most terrific cannonade I 
ever witnessed, and the most pro- 
longed. It was a most 
terrific and appalling cannonade— 
one, possibly, hardly ever paral- 
leled.” } 

For nearly, or quite two hours, 
Lee continues this “terrific” fire. 
With this hammer of the Titans he 
aims to so batter the Federal cen- 
tre, breaking down its strength, that 
whea his sword’s point is thrust for- 
ward, it will pierce every obstacle 
and drink blood. So the gigantic 
sledge hammers bang away without 
ceasing, until nearly three o’clock. 
Then the Federal fire slackens, ap- 
pears to be silenced, and Lee in 
turn ceases his own. The moment 
has come. 

The Virginians of Pickett form 
in double line, just in the edge of 
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the woods on Seminary Ridge—then 
they are seen to move. At aslow 
and steady step they advance into 
the valley, supported by Pettigrew 
on the left, and Wilcox ready to fol- 
low on the right. So the division 
goes into that Valley of Death, ad- 
vancing in face of the enemy’s guns 
at common time, as the troops of 
Ney fell back under the Russian ar- 
tillery, on the banks of the Dnei- 
per. 

The two armies look on, holding 
their breath. It is a magnificent 
spectacle, that advance of the Vir- 
ginians. Old soldiers, hardened in, 
the fire of battle, flush, and lean for- 
ward, watching them as they move 
with fiery eyes. Suddenly the Fe- 
deral artillery opens all its thun- 
ders, and the ranks are swept from 
end to end by round shot, shell and 
canister. Bloody gaps are seen, 
but the men close up: not a soul 
falters—the line advances slowly, as 
before. The fire redoubles ; all the 
demons of hell seem howling, roar- 
ing, yelling, screaming, gibbering in 
one great witch’s sabbat. Through 
the attacking column tears a storm 
of iron, before which men fall in 
heaps, mangled, bleeding, their bo- 
dies torn to pieces, their dying hands 
clutching the grass. The survivors 
close up the ranks and go on stea- 
dily. 

Virginia is not poor and bare, as 
some suppose her. She is rich be- 
yond royal or imperial dreams—for 
she has that charge. 

At three hundred yards from the 
slope, the real conflict bursts forth. 
There the thunder of the artillery 
is succeeded by the crash of mus- 
ketry. From behind their stone 
breastwork the Federal infantry rise 
and pour a sudden and staggering 
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fire into the assailants. Before that 
fire the troops of Pettigrew melt 
away. It sweeps them as dry leaves 
are swept by the wind. Where a 
moment before was a line of infan- 
try, is now a mass of fugitives, fly- 
ing wildly before the hurricane— 


the brave Pettigrew falling as he . 


waves his sword and attempts to 
rally them. 

The Virginians advance unmoved. 
They have lost the flower of their 
forces, but the survivors do not 
think of flinching. The work be- 
fore them is plain, and they ad- 
vance to it. In face of the concen- 
trated fire of the infantry forming 
the Federal centre, they ascend the 
slope, rush headlong at the breast- 
works; storm them; strike their 
bayonets into the flying! Federals ; 
and a wild cheer rises, making the 
blood leap in the veins of a hundred 
thousand men. 

They are torn to pieces, but they 
have earried the works. Alas! it is 
only the first line. Beyond, other 
earthworks frown; in their faces 
are thrust the muzzles of muskets 
which spout flame—that, too, must 
be carried, and they dash at it. 

Then is seen a spectacle which 
will long be remembered—Pickett’s 
little remnant charging the whole 
Federal army. They charge, and 
are nearly annihilated. Every step 
death meetsthem. Then the enemy 
close in on the flanks of the little 
band—no supporters are near—they 
fight bayonet to bayonet, and die. 

When the torn and bleeding rem- 
nant fall back from the fatal hill, 
pursued by yells, shouts, musket 
balls, cannon shot, they present a 
spectacle which would be piteous, if 
it were not sublime. Of the three 


brigades, a few scattered battalions 
only return. Where are the com- 
manders? The brave Garnett killed; 
the gallant Armistead mortally 
wounded as he leaped his horse over 
the breastworks ; the fiery Kemper 
lying maimed for life, under the 
canister whirling over him. Four- 
teen field officers out of fifteen are 
stretched dead and dying on the 
field. Of the men, three-fourths 
are dead or prisoners. 

The battle of Gettysburg is de- 
cided. 

All the following day, General 
Lee remained in position, awaiting 
an assault, and defying it. Does 
any one doubt that statement ? 

“T should have liked nothing bet- 
ter than to have been attacked,” 
said Longstreet. 

“My opinion is now,” said Gene- 
ral Meade, “that General Lee eva- 
cuated that position not from the 
Fear that he would be dislodged from it 
by any active operations on my part, 
but that he was fearful that a force 
would be sent to Harper’s Ferry to 
cut off his communications. eS 
That was what caused him to re- 
tire.” 

When asked the question, “Did 
you discover, after the battle of Get- 
tysburg, any symptoms of demorali- 
zation in Lee’s army? ’ Gen. Meade 
replied, “No, sir. I saw nothing of 
that kind.”* 

There was none ; and Gen. Meade 
knew it. His great adversary was 
at bay, and extreme care was taken 
not to press him too closely as he 
retired. On the 14th, Lee had re- 
crossed the Potomac into Virginia, 
and the campaign was ended. 





* Meade. Cond. of War, I., 38% 
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Gettysburg was the Waterloo— 
Cemetery Hill the Mount St. Jean 
of the war. 

The Virginians who charged there 
had the right to say— 

“The Old Guard dies—it does not 
surrender !” 

Not without good reason is the 
anniversary of this great battle ce- 
lebrated at the North with address- 
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es and rejoicings—with crowds, and 
brass bands, and congratulations. 
The American Waterloo is worth 
making that noise over; and the 
monument proposed there, is a na- 
tural conception. 

What will that monument be? A 
lion, as at Waterloo? 

Take care, Messieurs! The world 
will say it is Lee! 


( To be continued. ) 





PAINT NOT THUS THE HOURS. 


Nay, Pallet, paint not thus the hours 
Young urchins, wearing wreaths of flowers— 
Hiding in the buds of roses, 

Where the folding pink-leaf closes— 
Peeping from the sunflower’s stem, 
Or a beauty’s garment hem ! 

No! rather Limner, make them lurk 
Busy at their blanching work, 
Withering wrinkles in the cheek— 
Every hour before more sleek— 

In the dimples—’neath the lid 

Of the eye—or show them slid 

Sly among the auburn tresses— 
Turning them to silver gray— 
Scattering snow-tints in their play ! 
Oh! the hours are crabbed creatures, 


Still at war with human features. 
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A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION.* 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, Esq, 
Author of “The Yemassee,” ‘‘The Partizan,” ‘‘The Cassique of Kiawah,” &c. 


“Ithank my memory, I yet remember some of these articles, and out they shall.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


GRACE’S DISCOVERY, AND WHAT SHE GOT 
BY IT. 


Well might Walter Dunbar won- 
der, when he thought of Stephen 
Joscelyn, and the energy and ac- 
tivity of that brain, which, rising 
superior to the physical deformity, 
or seeming disability, from which 
he suffered, could address itself 
with so much ease and flexibility to 
such a variety of occupations; and 
this last, that of a Captain of dra- 
goons, apparently so greatly in con- 
flict with his physical condition! 
But a rare vitality, a wonderfully 
active mind, a will superior to all 
conditions, and resolute against op- 
position, constituted the secret of 
Stephen Joscelyn. 

Nothing could surpass his activity 
in his new vocation in the cavalry. 
He now rode incessantly, in the 
prosecution of his present enter- 
prise. All the intervals of his time 
from school-keeping were thus em- 
ployed. In the course of three 
weeks, he had organized a corps of 


—({King Henry VIII. 


no less than thirty light horse. He 
had infused the military spirit 
among all his neighbors. He pick- 
ed his men with care, and such was 
his popularity, such the confidence 
of the people in his honor and good 
sense, that he was permitted to 
make his own appointment of offi- 
cers. 

These he drilled with care. Dick 
Marvin became one of his Lieu- 
tenants, and little Dick, his son, 
was, to his great delight, promoted 
—as he could wind the horn with 
good effect—to be the bugler of the 
corps. Several of the taller school- 
boys of sixteen, seventeen and 
eighteen, were permitted, with the 
sanction of their parents, te enter 
the troop. And there were no bet- 
ter or braver troopers in it. We 
shall probably hear of them in times 
to come. Stephen’s practice was 
thus continued day by day, almost 
as soon as school hours were over. 
By night, he himself studied in such 
military manuals as could then be 
procured. Where books failed him, 
he strove, by dint of thinking, to 
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work out the processes for himself. 
He communicated with, and receiv- 
ed instructions from, Capt. Samuel 
Hammond, then one of the best 
military leaders in that neighbor- 
hood; and he put himself in cor- 
respondence also with other parties 
in Charleston, through whom he 
procured a few common sabres, 
and a collection of horseman’s pis- 
tols. The letters of Drayton finally 
secured him promises from the 
Council of Safety in the metro- 
polis, of ample supplies at an early 
period. 

His vigilance, activity and zeal, 
bringing him still more into notice, 
he received the appointment as a 
member of the “Secret Committee” 
of the precinct of country in which 
he dwelt. His life had been the 
busiest, ever since the great meet- 
ing in Augusta; or rather, perhaps, 
we should make it date from the 
period when he left the house of 
Mrs. Kirkland. The blow he had 
on that occasion received from the 
tongue of the fair, foolish woman, 
whom he had so unwisely fancied, 
seemed to havestung him to a con- 
centration of all his energies and 
powers, in such a direction as would 
take him away from all thought of 
that unhappy passion in which he 
was denied to hope. 

Well might Walter Dunbar won- 
der! Stephen Joscelyn was a won- 
der to all who knew him—to scores 
of men who knew him much better 
than Dunbar. The latter knew Mar- 
tin, his brother, to be a man of great 
energies also; but even he could 
not compare with Stephen. Well 
might Walter feel all the pangs of 
a wounded self-esteem, in making 
the enforced comparison between his 
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own feebleness of purpose and de- 
ficient performance, and the powers 
of that really strong man, thus de- 
veloping resources of might and 
character, seemingly so inconsistent 
with his obvious defects and disad- 
vantages. 

The sense of shame, the agonies 
of envy, that followed the compari- 
son thus forced upon his thought, 
even by the witless speaking of An- 
gelica, made him writhe, in the bit- 
terness of his heart, when in his own 
chamber ; his mind ever recurring 
to the supposed crime of Stephen 
against himself. Brooding thus 
alone, only served to confirm, in his 
bosom, every sentiment of hate and 
bitterness which had been provoked 
by the revelations made him. That 
these sentiments should finally 
prompt him to some mode of ex- 
pressing them, may reasonably be 
conjectured. 

Though he had subdued himself, 
on returning home with Angelica, 
to a proper social deportment, it was 
yet evident to all the ladies of the 
household, not excepting Angelica 
herself, that something had serious- 
ly gone wrong with him. When 
questioned by Mrs. Kirkland, he 
himself was now not unwilling to 
profit by the evasive suggestion 
which the good lady made, that he 
had overtasked his strength—that 
he had assumed his convalescence 
to be complete, when much more 
time and self-nursing were essential 
to his perfect restoration ; and hav- 
ing arrived at this satisfactory con- 
clusion, she again protested against 
further exercise, insisting that there 
should be no long walks taken any 
more, no matter how love should 
plead, until she should decide upon 
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his ability to encounter physical fa- 
tigue. She, too, like Aunt Janet, 
had her vanity as a nurse. 

Grace was not so easily deceived 
as her mother, and Walter felt that 
her eyes scanned his countenance 
with glances of keenest inquiry, 
mingled with doubt, when he thus 
accounted for his deportment by 
connivance with her mother’s opi- 
nion. Angelica was easily persuaded 
to adopt the opinion of Mrs. Kirk- 
land, though she insisted that their 
walks had not been very long, and 
were by no means fatiguing. Grace 
sagaciously thought again of the 
long talks, and rightly guessed that 
in them, rather than in the walks, 
lay the true difficulty. But as yet 
she never once, even in her own 
thoughts, referred to Stephen Josce- 
lyn, as having any, the slightest con- 
cern in the matter. Poor girl! she 
thought of him only as being her 
concern. 

She was soon to be enlightened. 
That night, when she and Angelica 
had retired—and they slept toge- 
ther—the latter, who was one of 
those persons who must be talking, 
mentioned casually their meeting 
with, or rather their sight of, Ste- 
phen, at the head of his cavalry. 

She spoke in her usual flippant 
and harsh manner, when he was the 
subject. The light seemed all at 
once to break in upon her sister, 
and Grace said quickly : 

“TI hope, Angey, you did not 
speak of him in these terms to Wal- 
ter.” 

“Indeed, but I did.” 

“Good Heavens! Angelica!” 

“ And why not, I want to know?” 

“Why not? when he is the bro- 
ther of Martin, who is the best friend 
of Walter.” 





“A fig for his friendship! Why 
should Walter care a straw for the 
friendship of any of these Josce- 
lyns ?” 

“But he does care, and to hear 
the woman who is to be his wife 
speak in such terms of the brother 
of his friend, must make him very 
uncomfortable, to say the least. 
Take care that Walter does not dis- 
cover that Martin Joscelyn is quite 
as dear to him, as a friend, as An- 
gelica Kirkland is to him as a wife 
or sweetheart.” 

“T’ve no fear of that ; and I had 
good reasons, too, for speaking as I 
did, and I showed Walter that if 
Martin Joscelyn was his friend, such 
was not the case with Stephen, who 
was his bitter enemy.” 

* But how could you say that, An- 
gelica? How dared you saya thing 
that you do not know to be true?” 

“Dared! that’s a pretty word for 
you to use to me, Grace, and I won’t 
suffer you to say it. Don’t you say 
it again. Dare, indeed!” 

“Certainly it is evil doing, Ange- 
lica, that you should say to Walter 
what you know to be unt.ue.” 

“Ha! you call me a liar!” The 
attitude which accompanied these 
words was sufficiently threatening. 
Grace said quickly— 

“Do not strike me, Angelica, my 
sister! Do not, [implore you! It 
is sad enough for me to know that 
you will heed no counsels of mine, 
and that I rarely address you, even 
in the language of sisterly love, 
without provoking you to anger. 
Do not do a worse thing, and one 
that you will one day regret in tears 
and bitterness.” 

“T have half a mind to do it.” 

“If you do, Angelica, I shall cer- 
tainly tell Walter.” 
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‘The threat seemed to have its ef- 
fect ; the uplifted hand was lowered, 
and, in more subdued tones, Angeli- 
ca answered : 

“And would he believe you, do 
you think, Miss Tell-tale ?” 

“Would you dare to deny it?” 

“Dare again!” And she advanced 
threateningly, and her hand was 
again uplifted. 

Grace folded her hands upon her 
bosom meekly, and said : 

“Even though you should strike 
me, I must speak, Angelica, and you 
must hear me, my sister. I would 
save you from yourself. It is now 
painfully apparent to me that the 
present melancholy condition of 
Walter’s mind is due to your influ- 
ence in some way, and not to the 
effect of his late sickness. If you 
have told him any untruth, Angeli- 
ca, about Stephen Joscelyn, you 
have been guilty of a great sin, and 
will be grievously punished for it. 
You will make mischief between 
these men; and God knows what 
may come of it. Walter is rash and 
hot-headed, and Stephen is a man 
with too much fire in his own brain 
to submit to insult or injury.” 

“Why, what should that poor 
cripple do to Walter Dunbar ?” 

“Do!—and is it possible, Angeli- 
ca, that you would have Walter 
Dunbar presume on the condition 
of the cripple to use violence? For 
shame! for shame! Hear me, and 
say, tell me, my sister, tell me that 
you have not been guilty of this sin 
of reporting to Walter the wretched 
quarrel which you had with Ste- 
phen.” 

“That was the very thing I did tell 
him! And what have you to say ?” 


“Great Heaven have mercy upon 
us. What can be done?” 
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“Yes,”—exultingly—“I told kim 
how the vile and hateful creature 
had called him a pitiful fellow, and 
spoke of him with contempt.” 

“Then may God have mercy on 
your soul, Angelica, for you told 
him a most horrid falsehood.” 

Hardly had she spoken, when the 
closed hand of the sister smote her , 
upon the mouth. The blood flowed 
on the instant, a low moan, that of 
a wounded spirit, broke from the 
lips of Grace, as she covered them 
with her ’kerchief ; and such a look 
as went out from her eyes upon the 
offender—so sad, so full of pity—so 
very sorrowful, that even the heart 
of the passionate fury seemed to be 
touched. Grasping Grace by the 
wrist, as she was about to leave the 
room, she said quickly, in low, husky 
tones— 

“T did not wish to doit, Grace ; I 
did not mean it—I did not. You 
will not tell, Grace.” 

“You have effectually closed my 
lips,” was the answer. “ Would to 
God you had always been able to 
close your own. I fear, Angelica, 
greatly fear, my sister, that you have 
done such work this day as may re- 
quire much better blood than either 
yours or mine to wash out. I will 
sleep with mother to-night. May 
God forgive you, my sister, as I do.” 

“Grace! Grace!” 

Calling, as the other was retiring, 
she darted after her, and seizing her 
about the neck, was about to kiss 
her, when Grace interposed her 
hand. 

“Tt cannot be just now, Angelica; 
the caress following the blow would 
be much harder to be borne.” 

“Then you do not forgive me.” 

“TI forgive you, my poor sister, 
from the bottom of my heart. It 
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will be well for you if you ever can 
forgive yourself.” 
“You will not tell our mother ?” 
“To our mother, Angelica, I must 
speak the truth, which I may not 
yet confide to any other person.” 
“Go, then, you spiteful thing. I 
always knew that you had no heart.” 
To this. there was no answer. 
Grace left the room in silence. 
There was a difference that night in 
the sleep of the two sisters, if they 
slept at all. The psychologist must 
conjecture for himself the character 
of those dreams which visited the 
sleeping brain of the Sleeping Beau- 


CHAPTER XXI. 
GRACE’S BILLET. 


The revelation of what had taken 
place between the sisters, was made 
by Grace to her mother, as a reason 
for claiming to share her bed with 
her that night. We need not dwell 
upon the painful scene between the 
two. Mrs. Kirkland was a loving 
mother to her children. She knew 
the value of Grace; but she also 
felt the beauty of Angelica. The 
one might be, in a household sense, 
her pride, but the other was her pet 
as well as pride; and though not 
blind to this erring nature of the 
girl, at once passionate and feeble, 
she had never been able to find the 
heart to check or chide her, in any 
proper manner, so that the correc- 
tion might prove adequate to the 
cure of ber infirmities of mind and 
temper. She was a kind mother, 
but not always a wise one. 

Grace had not dilated in her nar- 
rative of the quarrel ; she had not 
used any epithet in describing its 
details. She had, on the contrary, 
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softened everything that could tell 
against her sister. Still, the mother 
thought that Grace might be to 
blame. She had spoken, perhaps, 
too harshly to the child. 

But the broken mouth, the still 
bleeding lips, spoke also, and told 
their own story more emphatically 
than any words ; and the old lady 
groaned at the miserable signs of 
strife between her children. But 
she could only groan. How to reach 
the evil? For the cure of this, she 
could only pathetically wish that the 
time would come when Walter Dun- 
bar would find himself prepared to 
marry. Circumstances, as yet, did 
not suffer him to decide when the 
happy event might be permitted to 
take place. 

But the subject of greatest anx- 
iety with Grace, was the possibility 
of a scene of violence between Wal- 
ter andStephen. The mother, how- 
ever, could not see with her eyes, or 
feel any of the apprehensions which 
oppressed her daughter’s heart. 
There might be words between them 
—that she thought possible—but 
blows—surely not! In the first 
place, “ Walter would never lift his 
hand against a cripple.” - But Grace 
suggested that a challenge might 
pass, and a duel with pistols follow, 
the use of this weapuu being sug- 
gested to put the cripple on an equal 
footing with any man. 

But Mrs. Kirkland had an answer 
for this also. She believed that Ste- 
phen Joscelyn was too pious to re- 
sort to any such murderous practice, 
even though Walter should invite 
him to the field.” And, finding her 
mother somewhat disposed to yawn 
over the farther controversy, Grace 
retired back upon her own sad 
heart, weaving apprehensive fancies 
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in her brain, which kept her wake- 
ful all night. 

With early dawn she was up and 
stirring. She was not likely to be 
disturbed forsome hours. She took 
her writing materials, penned seve- 
ral little notes, destroyed them as 
fast as she penned them, and left the 
table unsatisfied. 

Then, listening and watchful that 
no one should surprise her, she re- 
sumed her efforts at the desk ; and, 
after several more experiments in 
writing, she appeared satisfied, swept 
the mutilated papers out of sight, 
but hid one selected slip carefully 
away in her bosom. 

It was a mere slip of paper, upon 
which she had written but a single 
sentence, a small result from such 
labor and anxiety. But she care- 
fuliy folded and sealed it, and as we 
have said, hid it away in that bo- 
som, where lay harbored some other 
sad secrets of her own, about which 
she dared neither to write nor speak. 

She next proceeded, but very wea- 
rily, and with frequent signs of for- 
getfulness, to her usual housekeep- 
ing duties. Arrangements were 
made for the usual breakfast. Bet- 
ty, the housemaid, was summoned ; 
the table spread out as usual, and 
when everything was ready, Grace 
went up again to her mother’s room, 
where she renewed the subject of 
the last night. 

The apprehensions which she felt 
were totally unrelieved. 

But what to do? 

Her mother was by no means the 
counsellor for such a case. Yet, 
who else could she consult? Again 
the subject was discussed between 
them, but nothing that the girl could 
say to the mother sufficed to make 
her share in her anxiety. She had 
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no fears of Stephen, even if she 
could doubt Walter. 

A desperate suggestion occurred 
to Grace. 

“Why not explain the whole af- 
fair to Walter himself, and disabuse 
him of the false and foolish impres- 
sions which he had received from 
Angelica.” 

“And make your own sister out 
a liar!” retorted the mother, sharp- 
ly. “Expose her to the man that’s 
to be her husband! Grace, Grace! 
I’m astonished that you’ve got so 
little affection for your own flesh 
and blood.” 

Poor Grace! 
ed 


She was confound- 


Still, what was to be done? Some- 
thing, it is true, she had done, but 
would it avail? It might; for the 
safety of one of the parties, but in . 
no wise for the other. And she had 
not yet completed even that one 
thing, upon which she had ground- 
ed some portion of her hope to keep 
the peace between the parties, and 
arrest the incipient evil in the bud. 

Worried, wearied, discomfited, she 
hurried down stairs, and passed the 
piazza, looking forth eagerly, up and 
down the road. The clock struck ; 
she counted each stroke uncon- 
sciously aloud. 

“Seven !” 

“Tt is too soon,” she murmured 
to herself. “‘He will hardly come 
along before eight, or after. Buthe 
may come along sooner than usual. 
It is uncertain. That is my only 
chance, and I must not miss him.” _ 

So speaking, she went out, and 
called up Billy, the negro boy, who 
tended upon the horses, drove the 
carriage, at times, and worked in 
the garden. In low tones, looking 
to the dwelling all the while, as if 
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fearing to be observed, she said to 
him hastily : 

“Billy, have you seen little Tom 
Watts going to school this morn- 
ing i 

“*Taint time for ’em yet, Miss 
Grace. ’Speck he'll be coming along 
by breckfus (breakfast) time.” 

“Well, go out to the road, Billy, 
and watch for him. Don’t let him 
pass. Stop him when he comes, 
and bring him up to the gate. Let 
him wait forme. I won’t keep him 
long. I'll be on the watch for you, 
and be ready. Tell him I must see 
him.” 

She appeared a little easier of 
mind when this arrangement had 
been made, and she beheld Billy 
trotting out to take his station by 
the road side. 

She was fortunate in her plan. 
The breakfast was much later than 
usual. Not one of the family had 
yet descended from their chambers, 
when Billy reappeared, conducting 
the school-boy, little Tom Watts, 
then on his way, with his satchel 
of well-thumbed, dilapidated and 
greasy books, harbored in close 
propinquity with half a dozen sweet 
potatoes, a good round of hoe-cake, 
and the leg of a chicken. Such 
was the dinner assigned him for the 
day—such as most of the boys took 
with them to school, and which, 
eaten beside a branch of clear, 
bright running water, was a thou- 
sand times more grateful to appe- 
tite and health than the costly din- 
ners of the rich at formal sittings. 

Grace added something to the 
contents of the urchin’s wallet, 
which made him show his white 
teeth in delight. Some hot rolls of 
wheat flour, and a few slices of de- 
licious ham, opened to his mental 
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vision the felicitous dream of a sup- 
per with the Barmecide. 

“Tommy,” said Grace, “I want 
you to do me a favor.” 

Tommy was quite willing to do 
favors where the compensation was 
not only so liberal, but made in ad- 
vance of the service. He grinned 
his assent. She handed him her 
billet. 

“Give this to the master, Mr. 
Joscelyn, just as soon as you get 
to school. Will you remember to 
do it, Tommy?” 

He promised. 

“And, Tommy, ——” 

She paused. 

“ What's it, Miss Grace ?” 

“Ah! Tommy, you need not say 
who sent it. Remember that, will 
you, Tommy? Don’t say I sent 
it!” 

Tommy promised. 

“And, Tommy, when you come 
back from school, stop, and I will 
give you a nice piece of potato- 
pone. Be sure and come for it.” 

Tommy went on his way, and 
found himself thinking of the an- 
gels, and of the stuff that they are, 
or should be made of; and he mut- 
tered as he went along—noi de- 
luded, it seems, as older people 
were, and are apt to be. 

“ Mother and all of them says as 
how Miss Angelica is an angel, and 
a beauty; but I do think Miss Grace 
is a hundred, hundred times more 
beautiful an angel than all the Miss 
Angelicas I ever seed.” 

.And Tommy was right. 

And Tommy was off, and never 
did he reach school haM so rapidly 
as he did that day, for he was think- 
ing of angels all the way, and he 


seemed to ‘have borrowed their 


wings. .And when he reached the 
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school-house, he found the master 
just arriving on horseback; and the 
urchin took the horse (though not 
one of the troop) and hitched him 
to a swinging limb, but, ere he did 
so, and when about to lead the 
horse away with one hand, having 
dropped his wallet from the other, 
he held up the little mysterious bil- 
let, and shook it full before the face 
of tie master. 

Stephen Joscelyn took the note, 
opened and read. He called the 
boy back. 

“ Who gave you this, Tommy ?” 

“Miss Grace told me not to tell 
you, sir.” 

“ Well—very well, Tommy. Tell 
Miss Grace that you did not tell 
me; for you did not tell me, you 
know.” 

“To be sure, sir, I didn’t.” 

“That's right, Tommy! Always 
do as Miss Grace—as the young 
ladies tell you.” 

And the boy went off with the 
horse perfectly satisfied with him- 
self; and the master entered the 
school, and took the chair of au- 
thority, and, while the children 
came tumbling in, one by one, or in 
groups, Stephen Joscelyn read and 
reread the mysterious little billet, 
which he kept turning over and 
over in his hand, apparently much 
puzzled by its contents. And yet 
these were sufficiently brief, suffi- 
ciently simple, as we read over his 
shoulder, and not seemingly de- 
signed for a puzzle. The note con- 


sisted of a single sentence only. 
It ran thus, and in a disguised 
hand: 
“Be on your guard, Stephen.” 
“Poor Grace—the good girl—but 
what can she mean? What can be 
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the matter? She has disguised the 
hand, but the name, Stephen, tells 
it all.” 

He mused for a while; but, as if 
unable to make anything of it, he 
laid the paper aside, looked at his 
round, silver watch, brought his 
little mallet down with a sharp 
stroke upon the table which hushed 
in a moment all the bedlam clatter 
of the boys—books were imme- 
diately opened, and the business of 
the school at once begun. 

By this time all the family at Mrs. 
Kirkland’s were astir. Walter was 
the last to leave his chamber. He 
made his appearance in the break- 
fast-room, where the ladies had al- 
ready assembled, and was met at 
the entrance by the beautiful An- 
gelica, looking like the buxom, but 
innocent May, just descended in a 
shower of roses. Who, ‘in that gay 
child-aspect and sunny, bright de- 
meanor, could conceive the possi- 
bility of such demoniac passions in 
her bosom as could so deform her 
visage the night before? 

For a moment his own counte- 
nance lighted up as he beheld her. 
But only fora moment. A settled 
gravity soon resumed its sway over 
all his features, and there was a 
stern rigidity about his mouth, 
which prevented any play of the 
muscles in that always most speak- 
ing member of the face. 

The usual salutations were cor- 
dially enough exchanged between 
him and the rest of the family, but 
even he could see that there was 
something cloudy in all features 
save those of Angelica. 

And there were the broken mouth 
and swollen lips of Grace, not con- 
tributing in any degree to render 
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her sad, wan face attractive to the 
lover of the beautiful. 

He was not so absorbed in self as 
not to see the wound; and, while 
inwardly contrasting the face with 
that of Angelica, to remark upon it. 
It was natural enough that he 
should do so, and the heightened 
color on the cheeks of his betroth- 
ed, as he asked the question, tend- 
ed still more to increase the gratify- 
ing contrast, which his thought had 
made between her charms and the 
want of charm in the countenance 
of Grace. 

“Why, Grace, what have you 
been doing to your mouth? What 
has done it?” 

“Only a trifling hurt, Walter. 
My own folly.” 

“Tt is an ugly cut, Grace, not a 
trifling hurt, by any means. One 
would almost suspect you of having 
been engaged in a bruizing match. 
It is just such a wound as a good 
fist, by a skillful boxer, is very apt to 
make. The upper lip seems to be 
divided.” 

It was now Grace’s turn to be- 


come red in the face, while that of 


Angelica grew as suddenly pale. 
Mrs. Kirkland was all in a fidget, 
and, by a very awkward movement 
of her arm, overthrew the teapot, 
with all its contents, upon the floor. 
There was a grand smash. { 

It was a most happy diversion. 

Grace cried out: 

“Have you scalded yourself, mo- 
ther ?” 

The object of Walter’s solicitude 
was changed at once, and the di- 
vided lip of Grace was no longer 
the subject of discussion. She 
busied herself in picking up the 
fragments of the teapot, then dis- 
appeared to draw another pot. of 
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tea. This still farther delayed the 
breakfast, and the fate of the tea- 
pot, and the alarm of Mrs. Kirk- 
land, when it was found she was 
not scalded, became a topic of play- 
ful remark, in which all parties 
were relieved from their previous 
anxieties. Angelica got over her 
terrors, and the paleness passed 
away from her cheek. 

After breakfast, Walter Dunbar 
retired to his chamber. 

Grace seized the opportunity af- 
forded by his absence to say to her 
mother, in the presence of An- 
gelica: 

“Whether you fear as I do or 
not, it will be well to take such pre- 
cautions as we can to prevent the 
mischief, which I, at least, still ap- 
prehend. You can see that Walier 
meditates something very seriously. 
You can see it in the sudden change 
which has come over him—in his 
reluctance to talk as usual—in his 
absence of manner—in his com- 
pressed lips, and in the wandering 
expression of his eyes. I see it, at 
least. It will be well to keep close 
watch upon him, and prevent him, 
if possible, from leaving the house 
to-day. You, mother, must do your 
best to interest and engage his at- 
tention. Show him everything about 
the grounds and garden; consult 
him about thaf question between 
you and old Mr. Mercer—about the 
titles to the land, I mean—the old 
parson’s tract; and there are seve- 
ral other things about which you 
will have need to talk with him 
as a lawyer. Nor must you, An- 
gelica, Pee . 

Here she turned to her sister, 
and spoke with a changed manner. 
Now she is just as earnest as in 
speaking to her mother, but there 
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is in the voice, and look, and ges- 
ture, a dignity such as a just au- 
thority should ever impart, but 
which, in the meekness of her na- 
ture, she had hitherto forborne, 
whenever she had occasion to speak 
to Angelica. The latter felt the 
change, and instinctively seemed to 
succumb before it, while Grace 
proceeded: 

“You, Angelica, must now do 
your best, using all the attractions 
you can command, to keep Walter 
here at home until his mood 
changes for the better. It will 
need all your efforts to undo that 
mischief which I am satisfied your 
thoughtless speaking has already 
done. Do not suffer him from your 
sight to-day, if you can help it. To 
gain time is a great deal towards 
the cooling off the passions. A day 
or two, and the angry feelings will 
subside, and more prudent thoughts 
will arise, to arrest any rash con- 
duct which he may now meditate. 
Nay, do not answer me, Angelica! 
I am not able, it seems, to persuade 
our mother or yourself that there 
is anything to be apprehended be- 
tween Walter and Stephen Josce- 
lyn. But I am sure that there is 
trouble, if not danger, to grow from 
what you have said to Walter. I 
know it must be so from what I 
know of these men, and I warn you 
that it will need all our woman’s 
wit to keep them from quarreling, 
if not fighting. Heed my words! 
There is no harm in taking proper 
precautions, at least for a day or 
two, so that we can keep the parties 
from meeting. See to it, then! 
You have sufficient right to be with 
Walter continually, and hitherto it 
has been your pleasure and his that 
you should be so. Let it so con- 
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tinue. Your own report of his con- 
duct yesterday evening, coming 
home from ‘Indian Spring,’ ought 
to be enough for you. I tell you 
that he is fighting with himself now, 
every hour, to keep down from our 
sight those passions which are rag- 
ing in his breast, and which you, 
my sister, have so foolishly enkin- 
dled. I speak to you now in the 
presence of our mother. From 
this time forth I shall never seek to 
counsel you except in her presence. 
On this particular subject you shall 
never be taxed to listen to my 
words again.” 

She then left the room, and re- 
tired to her mother’s chamber. 

The solemnity of her speech, its 
earnestness, the loftiness of her 
manner, so unusual with her, so 
seldom if ever seen by either of 
them before, now deeply impressed 
them both. The mother hearkened 
with surprise, and in utter silence. 
Angelica was absolutely awed. She 
had, more than once, endeavored 
to interpose, and. reply to Grace, 
but the uplifted finger of the latter 
sufficed to keep her silent; and the 
silence continued for some little 
while after Grace had gone, neither 
weil knowing what to say. When, 
at length, the mother spoke, she 
did so in language which was rather 
new from her to the ears cf An- 
gelica. 

“You have been a very bad girl, 
Angey. You have acted very fool- 
ishly in telling Walter about your 
quarrel with Stephen, and you have 
not told him the truth! Grace is 
right! Stephen never said a word 
against Walter or his speech:” 

“But, mother, ——” 

“Hush! I will not hear a word 
from you—not till I am done, at 
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least. I say that you have told 
falsehoods upon Stephen! You 
may not think so, but I know so. 
You were told, both by Grace and 
myself, that you were mistaken in 
what Stephen had said, and about 
his manner of saying it; and, the 
truth is, your foolish, headstrong 
passions have made you deaf to all 
good and right hearing. It ought 
to be enough for you that your 
mother and your sister both give 
evidence against you; and when 
you persist in your statement, it is 
giving us both the lie. I ought to 
have told you of this before, even as 
I am doing now, but I thought it 
would all pass off in a little while, 
and I never dreamed that you could 
be so foolish, and so wicked, as to 
go off and blab all this stuff to 
Walter. Mark you now, if he ever 
comes to think of it soberly, and in 
cool moments, he will set you down 
as a greater fool than you are; that 
_is, if he does not think worse of 
you for it still! It will be well, in- 
deed, if he does not happen to 
think you as wicked as I do!” 
Angelica pouted, and was about 
to fling herself out of the room, 
when her mother called her back. 
“Come back, Angelica, and none 
of your foolish airs with me! Is 
this a time for you to get into pas- 
sions? It is your passions that 
brought us this trouble—your head- 
strong violence—and it will bring 
you to worse trouble yet before you 
are done. Grace speaks what’s 
right to you; and, instead of your 
pouting now, and flinging about 
you, treating your own mother with 
impudence, you ought to be trying 
your best to do as she advises. See 
to it now, and don’t be a fool any 
longer! Hush! I hear Walter 
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moving on the stairs. Make your 
face’ smooth, and meet him, and do 
your best to keep with him all day, 
if you can. I will join you 4- 
rectly.” 


es 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ESCAPE. 


In a surprisingly short moment, 
Angelica had put on the sweetest 
face in the world, and joined Walter 
at the foot of the stairs, with the 
smiling of an angel. She was not 
without her cleverness. In place of 
wisdom, she had a plentiful supply 
of cunning, and was a mistress of 
that ready art which can veil its se- 


crets promptly, keep its utterance, | 


at all events, from the tell-tale coun- 
tenance, and substitute, at a mo- 
ment’s warning, for the demoniac 
glare of hate, the sweet, wooing so- 
licitude of an expression which 
beams only with love. Happy art, 
in a world where society itself im- 
poses upon most persons the neces- 
sity of walking in a mask, and mak- 
ing of fashion a disguise for false- 
hood. 

The two went forth together into 
the garden, where they were joined, 
after awhile, by good Mrs. Kirk- 
land. 

Grace, meanwhile, was in her 
chamber, suffering somewhat from 
a little case of conscience which 
compelled her to self-examinings, 
which did not seem to result satis- 
factorily to herself. Had she not 
conveyed a falsehood, purposely, to 
Walter Dunbar, when she referred, 
for the condition of her mouth, to 
her own fault? That was the ques- 
tion. She was guilty of evasion, 


- doubtless. But was it not really her 


own fault that the mouth was bro- 
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ken? Had she not provoked her 
sister to violence? Had she not 
used strong and offensive language? 
Had she not charged her with false- 
speaking and slander, and though 
the charge was justified by the truth, 
was it proper and becoming in her 
to make it? 

These were the questions. 

Was she not taught to beware that 
offence should not arise from her?— 
and wag not the provocation which 
she gave to her sister, offence?—and 
did not that offence prompt her to 
strike the blow, and, consequently, 
was not the blow, so given, the fruit 
of her own fault—unjustifiable, no 
doubt, in Angelica, but properly in- 
curred by her? 

The sweet creature was not a very 
subtle casuist, perhaps, but in her 
very meckness she justified herself 
for the seeming evasion of the truth 
of which she had been guilty. It 
was no evasion of the truth. It was 
her offence that occasioned the blow, 
and so the blow came of her own 
fault. 

This question of conscience havy- 
ing been settled in her mind, she 
addressed herself to the household 
avocations, which the present cares 
of her mother and sister, in occu- 
pying the attention of their guest, 
had devolved almost entirely upon 
herself. But she did not the less 
give an eye to them also. She be- 
held the lovers go forth into the 
garden ; she saw them, at length, 
joined by her mother, and became 
comparatively easy in mind on the 
subject of her previons fears, espe- 
cially as Walter did not seem to be- 
tray any restiveness, or desire to 
leave the premises. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Kirkland, adopt- 
ing all the suggestions of Grace, 
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even though she might have thought 
them useless and unnecessary pre- 
cautions, engaged the ears of Wal- 
ter, now with her peach and apple 
orchards, and the varieties of wild 
grapes, to which her late husband 
had given special attention. Her 
peaches, in particular, were subjects 
of endless details. How to graft, 
bud, top and twine ; how to protect 
from the “ borer ;” by what process 
to persuade the fruit to grow large 
enough to fill a saucer ; and a thou- 
sand secrets of art and culture, not 
forgetting some mysterious modes 
of operation, which argued much 
more of sorcery than science. Ve- 
getables next, the squash, green 
peas, potatoes, the gardens and the 
fields ; upon all these she could and 
did expatiate, with all the enthu- 
siasm of a successful country wife. 
Her dome, the wines of grape and 
blackberry ; her brandies of plum, 
and percimmon ; these, next in or- 
der, underwent due representation 
and consideration. To pass to the 
dairy was but a natural progress. 
Her milk, cream, butter, and even 
cheeses, were among the best of the 
country—none superior. 

But further detail is unnecessary. 
Enough, that, in dilating upon all 
these successive topics, she necessa- 
rily conducted her guest to the va- 
rious scenes in which these consti- 
tuted her dramatis persone. From 
the garden to the orchard, from the 
orchard to the potato patch, from 
this to the cow-pen, from the cow- 
pen to the dairy, the good old lady 
led the unresisting and seemingly 
well satisfied, but very silent Wal- 
ter. She said apologetically, at 
length, as if to justify her exactions: 

“You see, you young people will 
have to learn to see and know how 
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to do all these things for yourselves, 
and who can better teach you than 
Grace and myself, who have been 
doing and seeing to them all our 
lives? Angelica, you see, Walter, 
knows little or nothing of them, as 
I may say. It all falls upon Grace. 
She is my right hand, and some- 
times my left hand too. I don’t 
know what I could do without her ; 
and it’s well for you, Walter, that 
Angey took your fancy, and not 
Grace, for I could never have given 
Grace to anybody that might take 
her from me.” 

Angelica found much to vex her 
in this very natural speech. Seve- 
ral times during the talk of the old 
lady, her compliments to Grace as 
a dutiful daughter, and an admira- 
ble housekeeper, had grated harshly 
on her ears, though itis quite prob- 
able they had made but little im- 
pression upon those of her lover. 

Walter did not show himself im- 
patient—only languid. He did not 
seem sullen, but he was mostly si- 
lent. 

To Grace, had she been present, 
it would have been evident that his 
thoughts were wandering off, all 
the while, from the sphere of his 
companions, and that the same me- 
lancholy, or savage brooding, over 
one intensely working idea, which 
had been apparent to her before, 
argued still for those fears, in her 
mind, which we have heard her so 
urgently express. 

At length, as if somewhat ex- 
hausted with her own eloquence, 
and, perhaps, somewhat fatigued 
with her ramble, Mrs. Kirkland led 
the way to the dwelling, quietly 
followed by the young couple. As 
Walter had shown no impatience, 


both Angelica and herself had 
come to the conclusion that the 
fears of Grace were groundless. 
They both accordingly relaxed in 


their vigilance; and though, for 


some little while after, the good 
mother continued to challenge the 
attention of Walter, having brought 
up the subject of the land-title in 
dispute, and some other law mat- 
ters, she yet finally forgot altogether 
the mission which she had under- 
taken, and fell to dozing in her 
oaken arm-chair over the half-fin- 
ished stockings in her lap. 

Grace had watched, at intervals, 
the several progresses of the party. 
She had witnessed their quiét re- 
turn, all together, to the house. 
She had heard no movement below 
stairs which could indicate the de- 
parture of any one, and was quite 
satisfied until she heard Angelica 
singing gaily, as she darted up the 
stairway. 

At that moment Grace happened 
to look out from the window, and, 
with a slight scream, she hurried 
out to the encounter with Angelica, 
who had not yet reached the plat- 
form at the head of the stair- 
way. 

“Go,” she cried to Angelica, hur- 
riedly, but with a voice of com- 
mand; “go, hasten out, and stop 
him if you can! He is now bring- 


‘ing his horse from the stable. Stop 


him by all means! Say that you 
wish him to drive you in the chaise, 
over to Mrs. ——, Mrs. Oh! 
anywhere, only stop him!” 

‘It was surprising how rapidly 
Angelica obeyed. That voice of au- 
thority, so suddenly speaking, was 
not to be gainsayed. She darted 
down the steps, was in the piazza, 
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in the yard, in a few moments, 
while Grace, with hardly less speed, 
made her way down to her mother, 
to whom she cried at the door: 

“You have suffered him to es- 
cape |” 

Starting up from her sleep, the 
old lady dropped stocking and knit- 
ting needles, and wildly asked: 

' “ Where’s Walter—where’s An- 
gey? They were here but a mo- 
ment ago!” 

“Gone! And you, mother—you 
could forget—could not keep awake 
for a few hours!” 

“Was I asleep, child? I did not 
think it, I declare; but I felt 
drowsy—it was so warm in the sun, 
and we walked, you know, a good 
deal. And, Lord bless me, how 
could Angey let him go? And it 
seems but a moment ago that I saw 
them both there, sitting at that 


very table, and playing domino to- 
gether!” 

* Domino !” 

Grace spoke the word with as 
much emphasis as if it had been an 


oath. She went forth into the 
piazza, and saw the scene to its 
close. 

Angelica had ran forth shriek- 
ing: 
Walter !— Walter |” 

She was answered by the heavy 
clatter of his horse’s feet, as he 
darted, at full gallop, up the road; 
aye, and in the very direction of 
the school-house of Stephen Josce- 
lyn. 

r Grace groaned bitterly. She turn- 
.ed away from the drowsy mother 

and the butterfly daughter, leaving 
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them to those mutual reproaches, 
which they were both very ready to 
utter, now that the warnings of 
Grace, which they had treated so 
heedlessly, seemed about to prove 
themselves justly founded in her 
fears. 

“What are we to do, Grace?” 
demanded the mother, hurrying up 
to the chamber where the elder girl 
sat moodily brooding over her ap- 
prehensions. 

“Do! What can we now do, mo- 
ther, but fold our hands in patience, 
and wait upon God ?” 

“But, oh! Grace, it’s impossible 
that there should be fighting be- 
tween them. Surely, surely, Walter 
would not strike a crippled man 
like Stephen.” 

“She has maddened him with 
her false and foolish talk. He will 
not see that the man is a cripple. 
He will hear and listen to no ex- 
planation. He will obey no voice 
but that of the passion singing vio- 
lence to all his senses. 

“Oh! something should still be 
done.” 

“Yes, mother; make Billy get out 
the chaise, harness the horse, and 
you and Angelica drive as fast as 
you can to the school-house. You 
may be in time.” 

* But why not you go, Grace ?” 

“No! I could do nothing with 
either party. You must go, even 
though you go alone!” 

“Tt won’t do.to take Angey.” 

“As you please, mother, but go 
at once.” 

’ And so it was finally arranged. 


( To be continued. ) 
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CHAPTER V. of manner, and the absence of all 


LOVE AGAIN! 


Poor Lady Grenvil felt utterly 
despairing, as well as morally cer- 
tain of all her suspicions, when the, 
to her, unwelcome addition to their 
party was triumphantly announced 
by Captain Vaughn, and received 
by Cecile with a beaming smile. 

Still, it was not in woman’s na- 
ture—far less her gentle ladyship’s 
—to be proof against Alverley’s 
graceful attentions. She could not 
but appreciate, and feel grateful for 
the watchful and ever present care, 
which ‘so almost imperceptibly 
shielded her from any of the thou- 
sand and one annoyances of travel, 
and which her nephew had heed- 
lessly neglected before. Perhaps 
she felt and acknowledged this the 
more, as by no word, look or tone, 
did Alverley betray the passion for 
which she would fain have brought 
him in guilty. His manner to Ce- 
cile was not at all different from that 
to herself ; and by the time they en- 
tered the Crescent City, she had 
ceased to marvel at Vaughn’s “ infa- 
tuation ;” but there is reason to 
doubt that this partiality would 
scarce have proved sufficient for its 
purpose, had her watchful anxiety 
been wakened again. It was not, 
however. In Alverley’s calm repose 


special attention to Cecile, there was 
nothing on which to ground suspi- 
cion. The flame died away to a 
faint smouldering, and only occa- 
sionally would flicker up into life 
again, at some such incident as the 
following : 

It was one of New Orleans’s most 
damp and uncomfortable mornings 
—rejoicing in a fog that would have 
done honor to London—that Alver- 
ley entered unceremoniously, as was 
his familiar wont, the private parlor 
which Lady Grenvil, insisting upon 
as a necessity of civilized existence, 
had had converted from a chamber 
into its present temporary dignity. 
Miss Vaughn was now its sole occu- 
pant, and as she raised her face, 
with a welcoming smile, on Alver- 
ley’s entrance, he thought he had 
never before so thoroughly acknowl- 
edged her beauty. While ever ap- 
preciating, he had never cordially 
admitted it ; the style was too “ sub- 
stantial”—although pliant as willow. 
Still, the Pallas-like majesty of the 
tall, stately figure, offended the eye 
whose one idea of beauty was the 
spirituelle, yet seductive loveliness 
of another world. He had ever 
preferred Aphrodite to Artemis. 
This morning, however, a “change 
came o’er the spirit of his dream.” 
Perhaps it was the radiance of hex 
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face, contrasting with the gloom of 
nature, or the simple morning-dress 
which rendered so conspicuous her 
natural charms. Be that as it may, 
he certainly ‘felt that never before 
were eyes so darkly blue, set in a 
face more fair. 

She was drawing, at a small table, 
and did not lay down her pencil as 
he advanced to her side. 

“Well,” she said gaily, “has the 
fog intected your temper and moral 
health, too ?—or have you positively 
escaped the general contagion ? 
What a novelty such a day must be 
here, to so pervade every face with 
its gloom !”: 

“By no means a novelty in New 
Orleans,” he replied, “and at least 
it does not affect yourself.” 

“One would pity the condition of 
an Englishman who could not rise 
above the influence of weather. But 
poor Max! where is*he ?” 

“T left him engaged in a game of 
billiards with young R., whom you 
met last night.” 

“The young Spanish Creole? I 
hope, then, that Max has left off 
gambling for the time being. My 
aunt is writing letters, so I am all 
alone, and you are just in time to 
make yourself agreeable. Proceed.” 

“You will first allow me to ad- 
mire your drawing, Iam sure. What 
is it?” 

She placed the paper in his hand, 
a view of Alverley, which, although 
unfinishhd in detail, was a faithful 
representation. 

“See,” she said, “a memento of 
my charming visit to your enchant- 
ed castle. Is it good?” 

*Admirable,” he replied, “as 
truthful as it is beautiful. I won- 
der if you are really aware how flat- 
tering this resemblance is.” 
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She laughed, as she drew toward 
her a sheet of blank drawing-paper, 
and selected a pencil. “You may 
imagine, then, that I mean to give 
finer point to the flattery, when I 
demand a likeness of the castle’s 
lord also. Sit down, Colonel Alver- 
ley, I must have your face. It will 
serve hereafter as a study for Mare 
Antony.” 

“ You are pleased to be satirical,” 
he said, as he obeyed, and sank 
into an opposite seat, smiling 
slightly. 

“ Pardon—not that view, but a 
side one,” she said. “It is the pro- 
file in which character is to be trac- 
ed. This is especially so with your 
features; consequently, the profile 
it must be.” 

She sketched rapidly, and soon 
transferred to paper the outlines of 
his face. 

“On second consideration,” she 
went on, talking as her swift fingers 
traced the lines of likeness, “I find 
your face will not do for Mare An- 
tony. The brow and the acquiline 
bend of the nose do very well, but 
never the lip and eye. The first is 
too firm—the second too cold; they 
both express resolution too entirely 
unswayed by passion. Now, the 
Triumvir’s lip should be curved and 
yielding—his eye alive with pas- 
sionate fire. A mere tyro in physi- 
ognomy would say of this face that 
it is not one to sacrifice ambition 
for love, nor deem ‘the world well 
lost’ in a woman’s smile. Had you 
been Mare Antony, Cleopatra’s 
blandishments would have been 
vain.” 

She did not know—how could 
she ?—the barbed edge which those 
innocent words bore to him; and 
her astonishment was not small 
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when she saw & quiver of pain con- 
vulse for one second his features, 
too intense for the will to subdue. 
He rose to his feet, and crossed to 
a distant window. For the space 
of a minute he stood there, while 
Cecile pursued her drawing, feeling 
a good deal surprised, and a little 
curious. Then he turned and walk- 
ed quietly back to her side. She 
did not lift her eyes to his face, but 
his tones assured her that he had re- 
gained his usual composure. 

“Pardon my abrupt abstraction 
of your model,” he said ; “ but those 
words of yours, so lightly spoken, 
touched a sensitive nerve. And you 
think that there is no passion in my 
nature ?” 

His hand rested on the table be- 
side her, and she marked the heavy 
throbbings of its raised veins, as he 
spoke the last words in a suppressed 
tone, as if curbing some strong feel- 
ing to quiet utterance. 

“ I scarcely know,” she murmured; 
“T have thought you too cold.” 

“Cold!” he repeated. “Would 
to God I were ice! But how can 
you dream of the strength of pas- 
sion here?” placing his hand upon 
his heart. 

She lifted her dark blue eyes to 
his, and beneath that glance his face 
took an ashen pallor, as from a sharp, 
sudden blow, and he stood rigidly 
motionless# 

At that moment a door opened, 
and Lady Grenvil advancing, with a 
letter in her hand, paused, eyeing, 
with cold suspicion, the faces and 
attitudes before her. It was Alver- 
ley who first spoke, recovering him- 
self, and advancing to greet her la- 
dyship, whose manner was very stiff 
as she replied, and then crossed the 
floor to Cecile’s table. A few mi- 


nute’s later, callers were announced, . 


and Alverley left the apartment. 
CHAPTER VI. 


DEATH OF ALEXA. 


Only when alone in his chamber, 


and the door locked against intru-. 


sion, did Alverley recall the shock 
at which again his face grew pale to 


the very lips. He drew forth his 


cigar-case, selected and ignited one, 
and then, fortified by the soothing 
influence of the weed, threw himself 
back in a chair, and summoned his 
resolve to bear him forward in any 
path he might now decide to fol- 
low. But first the hated presence 
of memory thrust herself upon him, 
and would not be awed into depar- 
ture—calling forth from the dark 
shades of the past, the dazzling, 
gleaming face which had flaslied its 
beauty upon his soul, through that 
far distant twilight. She painted it 
now icily transparent in the misty 
sheen of tropic moonlight—now, 
with the brilliant smile, asit turned 
from the altar—now, lit with proud 
triumph in noble salons—again, 
with the enchanting lustre which 
turned from all other homage to vow 
her love for him—and last, the bale- 
ful hatred which defied him, the 
cringing cowardice which implored 
his mercy ! 

He turned fiercely upon the spirit 
whose conjuring wand brou,zht these 
life-like phantoms before him, and 
demanded, “ Why do you thus tor- 
ture me?” 

“ Wait—you shall see!” was the 
response; and again the curtain 
lifted. Now was recalled the brain 
fever which, following upon that 
night as the effect of utter despair, 
laid prostrate at last the keen mind 
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which had so long plotted to its own 
destruction; the consternation 
which spread among the gay guests, 
who hurried from the castle at once; 
his immediate preparations for de- 
parture, and dismissal of all, save a 
very few of the numerous servants; 
the tidings of his wife’s death, which, 
to his surprise, he found believed in 
Vienna, and which, serving his pur- 
pose well, he would not contradict ; 
then came the secresy with which, 
when recovered, she was removed ; 
his own departure from Europe, to 
bury his life in mid-career, and drag 
on a passive existence of hopeless 
endurance among the woods of Al- 
verley. 

It was natural that his manner to 
Miss Vaughn should have deceived 
both her aunt and herself, for it was 
one which no man who was free 
would have dared to adopt, unless 
he had indeed been a suitor, al- 
though very different in many res- 
pects from that of alover. His frank 
pleasure in her society, his constant 
attentions, though unembarrassed, 
as if paid to his sister, had all been 
liable to misconstruction—miscon- 
struction which he looked back and 
read now. Ever present as the me- 
mory of the past was to himself, 
conscious of the existence of his 
wife, galling as was the chain upon 
his life and heart, it was not strange 
that he forgot that he could not re- 
alize the different light in which he 
stood to others. And now came 
back, like an accusing angel, that 
one glance from Cecile Vaughn’s 
eyes. Not until that moment had 
he ever asked himself what was the 
feeling he had long cherished for 
her—cherished in utter unconscious- 
ness! There are some rare natures 
from which every sullying thought 
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falls back abashed—to which no 
man, in the inmost recess of his 
mind, can offer one debasing senti- 
ment—who move through earth’s 
corruptions unstained as a vestal’s 
robes. Such, he acknowledged, was 
Cecile. The passion which might 
have kindled in his heart for another 
object, dared not even wake to life 
here. He knew the fetters upon his 
freedom ; ahd the knowledge had 
held even his heart in subjection ; 
held it, yes—for in this moment of 
enlightenment, he felt that, not the 
dead delirious madness, gone with 
its sweet power forever, but a calm 
and earnest passion, might be his, 
were life and heart free to love 
again. , 

Free! But she yet lived, the wife 
who had betrayed him ; and with 
the thought rose again the look 
which had laid bare to his gaze Ce- 
cile’s heart. Hurling the cigar from 
his hand, he rose to his feet. What 
could he do? It was a question to 
which his mind gave no response. 
He knew that his immediate ab- 
sence was demanded; but how 
should this be accomplished? Go 
in silence, or ask a private interview 
of Cecile, and speak the whole truth? 
This, he felt at once, would be the 
only mode consistent with honor ; 
but this, he also felt, would be a ter- 
rible ordeal for both. What pangs 
of wounded and mortified delicacy 
would be hers!—what strong conflict 
of passion his! For once, the sol- 
dier quailed and drew back. He 
could have marched upon a blazing 
battery with sang froid—he shivered 
and grew pale at the thought of the 
face he must meet. 

He put forth his hand to touch 
the bell-rope, to send a message ask- 
ing for that dreaded interview, and - 
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in so doing, threw down a letter 
from the corner of the mantel. Me- 
chanically he stooped to raise it, and 
as it turned in his grasp, he saw that 
it was unopened. Doubtless his 
servant, entering in his absence, had 
placed it there. Any change of 
thought was a relief. Absently he 
broke the seal, and took forth the 
enclosure. The first glimpse of the 
writing changed the tint of his 
cheek ; it was from the confidential 
agent whom he had established on 
the island that held Alexa, and ran 


as follows : . 
___ Istz, West INDIES, t 
; Dec. —, 185—. 

‘Dear Sire :—It is my painful duty to 
announce to you the death of your wife, 
Mrs. Alverley. She died very suddenly on 
yesterday, at half-past four, A.M. I have 
been aware, for some time, as I believe I 
mentioned in my last letter, that her health 
was by no means good ; but I had no idea 
of her sinking so rapidly, or you should 
have been apprised. It has now been two 
months since Mrs. Alverley last left her 
chamber, but understanding that her dis- 
order was not sufficiently severe to confine 
her at any time to bed, and as it also ap- 
peared rather mental than physical, I have 
spoken lightly of it, which I trust you will 
do me the justice to believe was not from 
any carelessness or neglect of duty, but ra- 
ther a misapprehension. On last Fricay, 
the first signs of any violent disorder made 
their appearance, but the physician who 
was called in manifesting little uneasiness, 
I thought it unnecessary to write to you. 
On Sunday, however, she grew worse. Dr. 
R., after paying his call, left most particu- 
lar directions for the day, which I am sure 
were followed, for I measured eyery dose of 
medicine with my own hand, and gave 
them to her maid, who, I am confident, is 
reliab:e. When the Doctor returned in the 
afternoon, he seemed relieved, and said 
there was so great improvement in the pa- 
tient, he should not call azain that night. 
As you are aware, my wife is confined to 
her room and bed with a chronic illness, 
and as she had seemed particularly unwell 


when I left home in the morning, I now 
thought there was no reason why I should 
not return to my own house. I did so, af- 
ter leaving careful directions with the ser- 
vants to sit up all night, and give me im- 
mediate notice of any unfavorable change 
in Mrs. Alverley. My surprise, thereiore, 
was overwhelming when I was waked the 
nex! morning before day-light by a messen- 
ger, who said she was dying. I did» ot 
credit the report, but sent off for the Doc- 
tor, while I hurried over to the house. But 
I was too late. She expired ten minutes 
before my arrival, when no one was pre- 
sent but her maid. The woman reports 
her death to have been very easy. 

‘‘The funeral took place this afternoon. 
Everything was conducted in the style 
which I know you would have ordered, 
strictly private and quiet. I enclose the 
physician’s statement of the case, written 
at my request. 

**T will be glad to receive, at your ear- 
liest convenience, directions how to pro- 
ceed with regard to the establis. ment, and 
hoping you will receive the sincere condo- 
lences of my wife and myself, 

“Tam, very res, ectfully, 
** Your obedient servant, 
‘‘Joun W. Brake.” 


The letter dropped from his hand. 
And in that moment there rushed 
over his soul no thought of his re- 
lease, no memory of Cecile, no pic- 
ture of a bright future! Only the 
sad remembrance of his fair, first 
love—only the thought of all which 
had once been his, now gone indeed 
forever—gone to carry its sin and 
suffering to its Maker’s footstool ; 
only a deep sorrow and pity for the 
young life which had closed so dark- 
ly in guilt and loneliness. This it 
was which bowed his head, and 
forced from his lips the words : 

“OQ, Thou who hast suffered, let 
her sad suffering plead for her!— 
and may Divine Mercy bestow the 
pardon which I so fully grant to her 
memory |” 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


THE GRAVE SURRENDERS ITS PREY. 


“ And what will you do?” asked 
Cecile, lifting her lustrous eyes to 
her husband’s face, as she finished 
the perusal of a letter he had hand- 
ed to her. 

“Decide for me,” he answered, 
sinking down upon her divan. 
“Can a bride of six weeks allow 
another will than her own, ma 
belle ?” 

Cecile did not answer at once. 
Evidently she considered the mat- 
ter under discussion too serious for 
Alverley’s jesting tone. She smiled, 
but it was with a pre-occupied air, 
and absently twined one of his soft, 
chestnut curls in and out among 
her fingers, while her eyes were fixed 
on vacancy. 

It was night, and they were alone 
in the brilliantly-lighted drawing- 
room of Alverley. The last of a 
large dining-party had ‘taken leave 
scarcely half an hour before. Mr. 
Lynde, at present sole visitor in the 
house, had retired to his room, and, 
with an air of relief, Cecile had 
thrown herself back on the velvet 
cushions of the divan she occupied. 
The odorous July night seemed 
heavy with the voluptuous beauty 
and fragrance of the glorious mid- 
summer of the South, as its breath 
came languidly through the open 
. windows. The empty saloon look- 
ed vast, as it stretched away, bear- 
ing so evidently the traces of its 
late festive occupancy. Cecile was 
seated in a brilliant flood of light 
from a large luster, and which shone 
full upon her rich lace dress, and 
the jewels which crowned her brow, 
and sparkled upon her breast. Her 
reclining posture among her cush- 
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ions had the grace of an eastern 
sultana. 

“ Decide for me, my fairest love,” 
“You alone can 


repeated Alverley. , 
do so.” 

“Impossible!” she replied; “I 
will not accept the responsibility, 
especially when it does not lie in 
my province. “Here, take the let- , 
ter, and decide yourself, as you 
must, only being sure that, what- 
ever your decision, I shall think it 
happiest and best.” 

She tendered the letter, and he 
received it absently. 

* At least,” he said, “tell me your 
preference. Is it for the gay life of 
European society, which this offer- 
ed position opens for me, or could 
you prefer our quiet, tranquil ex- 
istence here ?” 

Cecile looked at him’ long, and 
with the wistfulness so sweet and 
tender in her violet eyes. 

“Perhaps you will scarce believe 
it,” she said, “but it has been long 
since all glamour has left the world 
to me—long since it has only wea- 
ried unutterably. Still, I could be 
happy in re-entering it by your 
side, but ——;” she paused, then 
added, half diffidently, “the plea- 
sure would rest in no other society 
than yours, and that, is it not more 
entirely mine here ?” 

He threw the letter from his 
hand, carelessly, and turned with a 
gratified smile to entwine his arm 
around her. 

“Even so, my own,” he whisper- 
ed, as her silken tresses swept, soft- 
ly, his lip and cheek; “from hence- 
forth not even a shadow shall cross 
to divide our lives.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered 
when the door slowly opened, and 
a servant presented himself. He 
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informed his master that a person, 
on very particular business, was in 
the library, and wished to speak to 
him. f 

“A person on business, at this 
hour?” demanded Alverley. “Do 
you know who it is ?” 

“T think it is a woman,” answer- 
ed the servant. 

A woman! He had stood beside 
that narrow mound in the West In- 
dies, and had looked down on the 
six feet of earth which wrapped 
forever from mortal view the wife 
he had so madly loved. Yet, strange 
to say, all that remembrance of cer- 
tainty faded, and he felt, with that 
intention which may well oft-times 
make us pause and shudder, who 
waited his coming. The blood, 
which had rushed so warm and 
swiftly through his veins not one 
minute back, seemed to stand still 
for one moment, then slowly send 
forth a heavy, torpid current again. 
He turned to Cecile. 

“Some begging petition, I presume, 
and, though certainly an unseason- 
able hour, I had better see the per- 
son. Do not, however, wait for me. 
Good night, good night, and may 
all good angels guard you.” 

Then he dismissed the servant, 
and proceeded to the library. He 
did not pause one moment on the 
way, nor even when his hand was 
on the lock, but turned it at once 
and entered. 

The room was dimly lighted by a 
single lamp, which the servant had 
set on the table, and in the centre 
of the floor stood a veiled figure. 

He did not need to see the face. 
There was proof in every line of the 
form, that the grave had surrender- 
ed its prey. He folded his arms 
across his chest, and stood before 
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her, proudly erect, motionless and 
expectant. And was it only fancy, 
or, even through the triple veil, did 
the lambent gleams of old make 
themselves visible to his unwaver- 
ing gaze ? 

One motion, and the heavy folds 
were swept back, and again, for the 
first time since the night on which 
he had spoken her sentence, and 
crushed down her prayer for mercy, 
the husband stood face to face with 
the wife. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Long, in that uncertain light, did 
those two gaze mutely upon each 
other. Then her voice—those syren 
tones he had never forgotten— 
smote once more upon his ear. 

“Do you remember, Alverley, the 
last time we met ?—when I knelt at 
your feet for the mercy you denied? 
The hour for which alone I have so 
long endured the existence you 
cursed has arrived. Our positions 
are reversed. Kneel now to me, 
and pray for that which you re- 
fused.” 

Then again she met—how well re- 
membered it was!—his own peculiar 
glance of cold contempt. 

“This, then, is your revenge for 
the punishment you called down 
upon yourself! One worthy of the 
brain from which it emanates. But 
in what, if I may be permitted the - 
inquiry, do you consider me at your 
mercy? If you will allow yourself 
to think for a moment, you will 
perceive that, instead, you stand 
entirely at mine.” 

“At yours!” . 

Silvery, as of old, the mocking 
laugh rang forth, and was echoed 
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from the high old walls: “A plea- 
sant delusion, Colonel Alverley, but 
one not likely to be shared by the 
world and the law. You seem to 
forget that you have led another 
woman to the altar, while your wife 
is living !—the wife whom you im- 
prisoned, and falsely declared dead, 
five years ago!” 

He smiled calmly. ‘And of 
whose death I received proofs which 
both the world and the law will ad- 
mit to have been perfectly conclu- 
sive.” 

“So that is the card to which 
you trust—and I am half inclined 
to leave you to do so until the mo- 
ment of dismay which would follow 
its production. For so grave a 
charge as the one you prefer, wit- 
nesses are required. Where are 
yours ?” 


Despite himself, he shivered at 
the tone of assurance: “ My wit- 
nesses,” he replied, “are soon sum- 
moned. My agent, your servants, 
the physician who was in attend- 
ance during your simulated illness.” 

“Ah!” she said, in a prolonged 


tone of derision. “Of the agent’s 
present place of residence you are 
then, of course, aware. The au- 
thenticity of the physician’s state- 
ment you are prepared to prove.” 

The whole scheme flashed upon 
him in her tone and glance. For 
the first time in his life, he felt in- 
capable of effort or reply; only 
brokenly fell the words, “Cecile, 
Cecile |” 

She caught them, and her whole 
aspect changed at the sound. Her 
insolent composure of triumph gave 
way toa passion which shook her 
whole form for a moment before 
she spoke. 

“You once learned enough of my 
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nature to know how far more mer- 
ciful any death would have been to 
me than the prolonged sufferings I 
have horne at your hands for five 
years. But I swear to you that 
they are, in every dark hour and 
minute, a hundred-fold repaid by 
the one tone I have wrung from 
your lips. Man of iron and cru- 
elty, feel now to your inmost soul 
that a woman’s revenge is never 
impotent. I hold your life and ite 
every emotion of happiness here,” 
and she stretched forth the beauti- 
ful hand which had lain in his at 
the altar, “and thus do I deal by 
them as you dealt by me!” Those 
slender, delicate fingers crushed to- 
gether with a force which sent the 
nails far into the soft flesh; her 
whole face and form seemed, in that 
act, quivering with hatred. 

Steadfast as a rock he stood, but 
it was a rigid, intense composure, 
as spoke in the tone which said, 
slowly: “Alexa, are you woman ?— 
are you, indeed, human ?” 

“ Aye,” she replied, “ both to feel 
and to resent.” 

“Tt cannot be! No woman’s 
heart, even had it not loved, could 
have so betrayed such love and 
trust as mine was once; far more, 
in this fine subtlety of revenge, 
would you have remembered that 
the blow which struck me must also 
pass through another breast—one 
guiltless of all offence. O, my God! 
can it, indeed, be that a creature so 
noble and pure can be at the mercy 
of one like this?” 

“ And you have yet to learn, then, 
that bitterly as I hated you, it was 
mild to what I felt for her! She 
who stole my lover’s heart from me, 
and alone stood in my path with 
him—she who trifled with and 
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wronged him—she who has taken 
the place from which I was hurled 
—she who bears my name, to ban- 
ish even my memory from earth— 
she for whose fair face you, too, 
forgot me! In memory of the 
wrong I did you, my revenge for 
you might have slumbered; but for 
her, never! Life holds nothing, 
eternity offers nothing, I would not 
freely have bartered for the power 
to humble her. And now answer, 
what is she?—where stands she 
now ?” 

How grandly his eye recovered 
its proud fire as he answered, “On 
the height to which your dark ha- 
tred can never send one sullying 
shaft, of purity stainless in thought 
and deed. Now go, if you have 
finished all that you have to say. 
Leave this house, which is too sa- 
cred for your polluting presence. 
Do your worst. You have learned 
little of me, indeed, if you expect 
one syllable of entreaty to alter 
your purpose. Go,’ little knowing 
in what jeopardy you have stood— 
how the tempter has been busily 
whispering what a benefit it would 
be to earth—what an act of simple 
self-defence for myself, and for a 
dearer one, to end your existence 
here and now. But the murderer 
is a roleI have not yet learned to 
play. Once more, take your life 
from my hand, and go to make 
what use of it you will.” 

He pointed to the door. 

“Do not fancy,” she replied cool- 
ly, “that, knowing you so well, I 
was so mad as to trust myself in 
your power without protection. I 
am not alone. There is another 
waiting for an interview, in the 
granting of which you will have 
little option.” 
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She turned, and swept back the 
window-curtain, and revealed in the 
clear moonlight beyond a man’s 
figure. Leaning forth, she beckon- 
ed, and Alverley saw him advance 
with quick strides. The next mo- 
ment he stepped within the room, 
and the flickering lamp-light fell 
upon the strangely set and altered 
features of Captain Vaughn. 

CHAPTER IX. 
DEATH OF ALVERLEY. 

Alverley started violently, and 
then made one quick step forward, 
with outstretched hands. 

“Max, my friend, my brother— 
you cannot doubt—you will hear 
me!” 

“Back!” answered the other, 
sternly; “do not tempt me to kill a 
defenceless man. Liar and dastard 
in one, for the sake of my own sol- 
diership, I will meet you on equal 
terms.” 

“Max, by the Heaven that hears 
me, I am innocent! You are de- 
ceived by this wretched woman! I 
will give you every proof ——” 

“Of what? Your own acts? 
I scarcely need them now. Of the 
long falsehood of years, this living 
presence stands here to contradict? 
Of the treachery that clasped my 
hand, while you were plotting eter- 
nal disgrace to my name? Of ——” 

“Vaughn, Vaughn, control your- 
self, and hear me!” 

The young Austrian made no re- 
ply. He crossed the room to the 
collection of weapons, selected two 
Neapolitan swords of equal length, 
and returning, presented one to Al- 
verley, and having, in the interval, 
acquired some outward control of 


‘ his passion, spoke calmly: 
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“As this is more quiet, you will 
acknowledge that it is more desira- 
ble than fire-arms. Follow me.” 

Giving no time for reply, he step- 
ped out again on the sward, and, 
Alverley following, led the way to a 
secluded part of the grounds—a 
deep, shaded dell, where he paused, 
and turned. 

“ Are you ready ?” 

“No,” answered Alverley, “nor 
ever will be. Max Vaughn, in the 
name of our old friendship, in the 
name of your sister, I demand my 
right to be heard.” 

“Do not dare to breathe that 
name again, if you do not wish me 
to murder you where you stand!” 
cried the young soldier, whose hot 
tones were almost choked. He 
threw himself into fencing posture, 
and raised his sword. 

« En garde !” 

Alverley stood unmoved. “You 
can neither tempt nor force me to 
lift my hand against you, Max,” he 
said. “If you yet refuse to hear 
me, strike on !” 

Vaughn’s weapon lowered. It 
was not in man’s nature to hear 
those tones unmoved. “Speak on,” 
he said, reluctantly. “I will hear 
you.” 

Before Alverley’s lips could un- 
close, a tight grasp fell on the other’s 
arm, and serpent-like tones hissed 
their words in his ear. The effect 
was instantaneous. He almost 
bounded at the sound, and raised 
his sword again. 

“No! your false tongue has de- 
ceived me too long already. Once 
more, defend yourself, or take the 
consequences.” 

Alverley folded his arms with re- 
solute quietness. 

as tion!” cried Vaughn, 
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gnawing his under lip, in no longer 
suppressed passion. He sprang for- 
ward, and, before Alverley detected 
his purpose, left the mark of his 
open hand upon his cheek. 

Every man knows what is the first 
impulse following such deadly in- 
sult. Almost unconsciously to him- 
self, Alverley’s sword leaped for- 
ward. The next moment the blades 
had crossed, and were clashing to- 
gether. 

For a few minutes he was so en- 
tirely passion-struck, that he forgot 
all but the late blow—the blow 
which, in honor’s code, could only 
be washed out in blood. The wea- 
pon in his hand recalled the days 
when Austria had boasted no duel- 
ist of skill more feared. The cool 
science which had been so pro- 
verbial then did not forsake him 
now. He forgot to whom he stood 
opposed, as with a fell gleam in his 
eye, and a compressed lip, he fought 
like a famished tiger. Vaughn was 
far his inferior as swordsman, and 
that which first recalled Alverley 
to his senses was when his antagon- 
ist’s guard was beaten down, and 
he stood entirely at the mercy of 
the sword, the point of which rested 
above his heart—the heart of Cecile’s 
brother. 

This was the memory which low- 
ered that point. 

“ Hear me now, Max!” 

How mournfully pleading the 
tone! but the demon was already 
alive in Max Vaughn’s breast, and 
its fury was scarcely appeased by 
such proof of inferiority. His only 
reply was to rush on Alverley again. 
Even the rapidity of the assault, 
however, did not take him by sur- 
prise, but only the lightning swift- 
ness which restored the lowered 
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guard saved his lungs from being 
piereed, and then the play of the 
gleaming steel recommenced. Al- 
verley had now entirely recovered 
his cool possession of purpose, and 
confined himself strictly to defence; 
and, since Max Vaughn fought with 
more cautious skill than before, the 
contest was more prolonged. But 
the rigid arm and flexible wrist of 
his opponent had scarce an equal 
in skill, and the shining blade, play- 
ing hither and thither, met his in- 
tended thrusts at every point. With 
fierce impatience, Vaughn at last 
made a rushing lunge, but that ma- 
gic edge received and threw it up 
harmless, and again he was at the 
mercy of his adversary. 

“T fight no more, Max,” said Al- 
verley, lowering his weapon decid- 
edly. 

It is doubtful whether the mad- 
dened and outraged spirit he ad- 
dressed heard the words, at least, 
he did not heed them. With one 
quick motion his sword flashed 
through the air, then buried itself 
to the hilt in Alverley’s body. 
Bathed in his blood, he sank to the 
earth. 

Deliberately Vaughn bent for- 
ward over the fallen man, whose 
face lay in a spot where the shim- 
mering moonlight, piercing through 
the foliage, fell with chequered 
light, and, perhaps, it was this 
ghastly radiance which gave such 
solemn depth to the eyes as they 
lifted their last glance to his face, 
or it may be that the eternity so 
near already shed its mystic immor- 
tality from them. 

“Tt is all over, Max,” he said, and 
how utterly unchanged were the 
ealm tones. ‘Dear boy, don’t 
grieve too much when you find your 
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error. Ask Cecile. And Lynde, 
too, can explain. But remember 
always that it was an error for 
which you were not accountable; 
under your fancied’ provocation, I 
should Lave acted as you have done. 
Break this very gently to your sis- 
ter. My poor, poor Cecile! Care 
for her very tenderly, Max, and tell 
her once moré how much her love 
has been to me. NowI am failing;” 
indeed, the firm tones had grown 
very weak: “Dear friend and com- 
rade, when your eyes aro cleared, 
you will think of me often, espe- 
cially when you go back to the old 
regiment, and sometimes miss me, I 
am sure. Good-bye,” 

One last glance of the old, warm 
love, one strong shiver of the whole 
frame, and all was over. 


CHAPTER X. 
RETRIBUTION. 


How long Vaughn stood motion- 
less, gazing down into the dead face, 
he never knew; nor how long the 
gleaming eyes opposite watched his 
and that other in a silence as deep. 

Both raised their heads as if from 
a trance, when quick, rushing steps 
broke through the shrubbery ; both 
lifted their eyes to meet the form of 
Mr. Lynde, who stood before them 
as the boughs parted. He had been 
sitting late at his window when he 
had seen the three forms cross the 
lawn, and had soon after heard, to 
his horror, the clash of steel. But 
with his utmost haste, he had reach- 
ed the spot a moment too late. He 
now stood silent, glancing from one 
to the other, but without recogni- 
tion, owing to the obscure light. 
Then he laid his hand on Vaughn's 
arm, 
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“Colonel Alverley—where is he ?” 

The moon was at that moment 
veiled beneath a cloud, and the body 
—it was only that now—lay in deep 
shade ; but as he spoke, and Vaughn 
silently pointed downward, the va- 
por passed; and again the clear 
rays fell on the white, motionless 
face—the stately head, with its rich, 
chestnut curls, crushing down the 
damp grass that pillowed it—and 
upon the dark, ominous current, 
which slowly stole away, and which 
the earth was even then soaking up. 
With one wild cry, Lynde staggered 
as if shot, then sank on his knees 
beside the still form, felt vainly for 
a throb of the heart, from which 
that red torrent ebbed, lifted the 
strong arm—strong no more—laid 
his hand on the ivory brow, and 
even then his bewildered mind al- 
most failed to realize the presence 
of death. 

Short time did he give to grief. 
One moment he gazed, with a dull, 
stupefied stare, then sprang to his 
feet, and fastened a heavy grasp on 
Vaughn. 

“Ts this your work ?” 

The light and agile strength of 
the other hurled him back. “ Hands 
off, sir,” he said sternly. “The man 
fell in fair fight, which was far more 
than he deserved at a gentleman’s 
hands, and only pays the penalty of 
treachery and crime.” 

“Good God!” gasped Lynde, “it 
cannot be! Is it indeed Captain 
Vaughn’s voice I hear ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“You! you who left here three 
days ago!” ’ 

“A dupe, and returned to-night 
an avenger of my own wrong, and 
my sister’s betrayal.” 

“Are you & maniac?” demanded 
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Lynde, scarcely crediting that all 
he heard and saw was indeed rea ‘ity. 

Vaughn only replied by pointing 
to Alexa, who yet stood as if chain- 
ed to the spot. 

“Let that presence answer for 
me.” 

Lynde turned his glance, and re- 
cognized her, for the first time since 
he had given her away g#,the altar 
to the man who lay murdered at his 
feet. 

“Great God in Heaven!” was all 
he said. 

“Now answer,” said Vaughn, 
“whether that false man has not 
met his just reward ?” 

Lynde caught his arm, and by a 
sudden exercise of strength flung 
him on his knees- amid the dewy 
grass. 

“Kneel there, Max Vaughn,” he 
said, solemnly, “kneel there and 
ask forgiveness of this dust—all 
that you have left of the bravest na- 
ture and truest heart that ever wore 
God’s image. Heaven help you if 
this fearful deed has indeed been 
ignorantly done. You have cursed 
your life with a weight of remorse 
that will never be lifted from it! 
Since a woman’s vile falsehood has 
alone edged your sword, and driven 
it home—listen to me.” 

And there, in that dim, ghostly 
shade, the only ray of light showing 
the dead man’s face, uplifted in 
calm repose, he told, in brief lan- 
guage, but which stam)ed its every 
syllable forever on his hearer’s heart, 
the tale he had refused to hear from 
those now silent lips. He began at 
the beginning, and throughout the 
story, painted the more strongly for 
its few words, the character of the 
woman who stood a silent listener, 
and all the struggle and suffering 
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she had caused the knightly soul 
now gone from mortal ken. He 
spared not one act which had stain- 
ed her life, the life begotten in guilt 
to prove but a curse. “And this I 
swear,” he added, “by the God who 
hears me, and in the solemn pre- 
sence of the murdered dead. Proofs 
you shall have hereafter. Now an- 
swer to you give credence.” 

To his dying day he shuddered to 
recall the wild, hopeless glance of 
agony which appalled him, on the 
young face raised at his appeal. 
Then Vaughn sank prostrate on the 
still form, clasping it in an embrace 
which might almost have reawaken- 
ed its life—and how piteous was the 
moan! 

“ My brother! my brother!” 

Silently Lynde bowed his head. 
He had at that moment no thought 
to spare for the fair bride who even 
now watched for the husband’s re- 
turn ; he felt that before him lay 
the true mourner—the one whose 
grief would outlast all other. 

At last Vaughn raised his haggard 
face ; but bent it again to kiss the 
stiff right hand. 

“Tt saved my life once, and thus 
have I paid the debt!” was all he 
said. 

He rose to his feet, lifted the 
sword which lay on the grass, and 
before Lynde could ask a question, 
stepped towards Alexa. Well might 
she cower and shrink from that 
glance and uplifted hand. 

“Murderess, whom the law can- 
not touch,” he said, “I have swcrn 
to the dead that you shall not live 
to wear his name, to enjoy the rank 
you forfeited, and the wealth for 
which you sold yourself. I will 
take justice into my own hand. Say 


& prayer to your Maker, i: you will ; 
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for you gloated on his death—now 
you shall die yourself!” 

Terror unutterable chained her 
every faculty. Coward as she was, 
the tongue which clove to her mouth 
could utter no prayer for mercy ; 
she sank down before him, and 
stretched out her handsin mute ap- 
peal. But that appeal was to a 
heart which one hour had rendered 
adamant. He remembered the last 
prayer which but for her he had 
granted, and setting his teeth, with 
cool, unerring thrust, the blade was 
driven through her heart. Without 
sign or sound, she sank dead at his 
feet. 

It was Lynde who cried, horror- 
stricken, as the sword was drawn 
forth : 

“Vaughn! Vaughn! I fear that 
neither God nor man will justify 
that deed.” 

“Tn the name of both, I have done 
the deed!” was the stern reply. 
“ And this miserable life is but poor 
atonement for his murdered exist- 
ence, and my blasted _ youth. And 
now, will you come—” 

He paused, as if unable to say 
more. Lynde understood, and bow- 
ing his head, turned to follow, as he 
moved forward. As his step passed 
out into the broad moonlight, he 
turned and looked back into the 
dim dell. 

“How well,” he thought, with a 
shudder, “that the wretched wo- 
man’s existence was utterly un- 
known, for the duello will cover the 
other death, or else this unhappy 
boy might learn a yet darker lesson 
of suffering.” 

One more glance, and he left the 
spot ; but it showed a picture to 
haunt a life-time ; the moonbeams 
had now sought, and were gilding, 
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the long, golden tresses which had 
fallen across one cold, outstretched 
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hand of the other dead, as if, even 
in death, she claimed her work. 


THE END. 
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Tue defeat and death of the Em- 
peror of Mexico will, no doubt, have 
one beneficial result, at all events. 
It will excite the interest of Euro- 
peans as well as Americans in the 
Mongrel Republics of this Conti- 
nent, and if that interest leads them 
to examine and comprehend the ab- 
normal populations. that figure as 
nations south of our own borders, 
Maximilian’s death will prove more 
beneficial to modern civilization than 
could the lives of a score of arch- 
dukes or princes. There is no Mex- 
ican nation, never was any, nor 
Chilian, Colombian, Peruvian, nor 
Brazilian; there is nothing but 
hordes of Mongrels, with the names, 
formulas, and habitudes of the old 
Spanish conquerors, and a mighty 
mass of aboriginal material that is 
silent, as it has been silent ever since 
it was created. 

The natives or Indians of this Con- 
tinent—and they are all the same 
species, from Cape Horn to the Co- 
lombian River—though greatly supe- 
rior to the negro, are incapable of 
impressing themselves on the mate- 
rial world about them, and there- 
fore have no history. The Spanish 
conquerors, probably the greatest 
liars the world ever saw, save Abe 
Lincoln & Co., pretended to find 
grand cities, temples, monuments, 
&c., and a progressive civilization, 


in Mexico, Peru, and other regions: 
of the Continent, and many learned 
and scientific Europeans believed 
them, believed even their absurd 
stories about the picture writings of 
the Aztecs. Prescott, with his fine, 
graphic capacity, has taken the 
“histories” of Bernal Diaz, Cortez, 
and the Spanish writers of the day, 
as his authority for the Conquest of 
Mexico, and deluded vast numbers 
of people with his preposterous non- 
sence, of course. This civilization 
of the Montezumas is exactly that 
of the Brandts, Red Jackets and 
Black Hawks of the North, differing 
only in degree, and not much in 
that. The people of southern and 
western Europe, the Romans, Gauls 
Britons, Germans, &c., have deve- 
loped more rapidly than the Sclavo- 
nians, Scandinavians, Sarmatians, 
&c., of the North, but their civiliza- 
tion, that is, their mental habits and 
specific qualities, are all the same, 
differing only in degiee. So, too, 
the Indian or aboriginal species 
found on this Continent. In the ex- 
treme North, he had absolutely no- 
thing, save bows and arrows, to kill 
his food with, and in every other 
respect was scarcely above the ne- 
gro of Africa, who lived on fruits 
and spontaneous production. 
Foolish scholars, like Everett and 
Schoolcraft, imagine Indian anti- 
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quities, and the former even talked 
of the political advance of the Six 
Nations, who had established a 
“Confederacy;” but the Indian of 
the North constructed means to kill 
his food, and nothing else. Pow- 
hattan’s empire, in the more genial 
clime of Virginis, advanced slightly 
beyond this, and the Cherokees of 
Georgia, perhaps, were even more 
enlightened. The Aztecs and Tol- 
tecs of Mexico were cultivated, in a 
certain rude way, and even fabri- 
cated some few things that look like 
manufactures, but they differed only 
in degree, and, we repeat, slightly 
in that, from their brothers in the 
extreme North. The cities that Cor- 
tez pretended to conquer, Tlascala, 
Cholula, Mexico, &c., were Indian 
villages, built of adobe or unburnt 
brick, and though the assemblage 
of these villagers in the valley of 
Mexico may have amounted to seve- 
ral thousand people, it is not likely 
that Cholula or any other city con- 
tained five thousand people. The 
writer of this article has been all 
over the ground conquered by Cor- 
tez, and what is vastly better, has 
made the Indian of this day, and 
therefore of the days of Cortez, a 
special study, not in his fancied pic- 
ture writing, &c., but in his actual, 
physical, and physiological nature, 
as the Almighty Creator has fash- 
ioned and endowed him, and there- 
fore knows that all that Prescott, 
Helps & Co. have written of abori- 
ginal or Mexican civilization, is ar- 
rant nonsense. The Spanish con- 
querors, or rather the Spanish 
Church, civilized the Indian, and 
made him a useful, happy, and, toa 
certain extent, progressive human 
being. The Spanish Government was 
very despotic, but this despotism was 
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brought to bear on the American de- 
scendents of the Spanish conquerors 
rather than on the Aztec. or abori- 
ginal popu'ation. No native-born 
American, though the descendent of 
Cortez himself, could hold any office 
of trust or emolument under the 
Spanish viceroys, and therefore, with 
none of the essential rights of citi- 
zenship, he was virtually a foreigner 
in his own native land. Neverthe- 
less, all Spanish-America was peace- 
ful and prosperous. The negro on 
the coast was kindly cared for by 
his master, and the Indian masses 
of the terra templeda, under a gene- 
ral system of peonage, were duly 
protected by the government from 
the cupidity and brutality of the 
great landed proprietors, and back 
of all this stood the Church, which, 
from the first day of the conquest 
to the final overthrow of the Spanish 
dominion, was always the champion 
of the native, even if need were, 
against the viceroys themselves. Ig- 
norant and bigoted journals and 
writers among us have much to say 
about the wealth and arrogance, and 
fancied corruptions of the Mexican 
Church, but every man that knows 
Mexico, knows that it was the civil- 
izer of the Indian in the days of 
the viceroys, and since then, being 
composed almost wholly of white 
men, it has been, and is now, the 
embodiment and representative of 
all, or nearly all, the civilization 
that yet remains in that country. 
It was the native white population, 
possibly a million of them, that was 
especially oppressed by the Spanish 
dominion, and when Napoleon in- 
vaded Spain and the foreign mas- 
ters of Mexico were forced to fight 
for their own independence, the 
white men of Mexico revolted, and 
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made a desperate effort to cast off 
the foreign rule. Unfortunately, 
however, in order to gain the aid of 
the subordinate races, Mongrels, 
Indians, and negroes, they declared 
them all citizens, and though they 
succeeded in casting off the Spanish 
dominion, there has been no peace, 
order, or social safety since. The 
conquerois of Spanish America, un- 
like the English adventurers of the 
North, brought no wives with them, 
and therefore sought sexual alliances 
with the native women. This re- 
sulted in a vast hybrid and Mongrel 
element, which in Mexico amounted 
to perhaps two millions, mainly, if 
not entircly, confined to the cities. 
The numbers of the native element, 
at the time of the revolution, it is 
difficult to estimate, but it may be 
put down in round numbers at six 
millions, and with two millions of 
Mongrels, and a million of white 
people, the sum total of the popula- 
tion of Mexico was something like 
nine millions in 1822, when Itur- 
bide, at the head of a Spanish army 
himself, declared for independence, 
and closed the contest. At this 
time the population approximated 
to that of the United States, and at 
the beginning of the civil war large- 
ly predominated in the sum total of 
its productions. As has been said, 
the negroes on the coast region were 
duly protected by their masters, in 
part from kindness, but still more, 
possibly, from self-interest, for cruel- 
ty injured their property invested 
in the service of these negroes. The 
great landed proprietors had not 
such an imperative motive as this 
in their treatment of the Indian, 
but they were closely watched over 
by the Spanish Government, and 
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still more carefully and even tender- 
ly by the Church. 

The hybrid population of the ci-_ 
ties were generally ranked with the 
white Creole population, and if not 
so usefully employed, or so virtuous 
and happy as the Indian and negro, 
it was because this was an abnormal 
element, and must pay the penalty 
of the father’s sins, and no govern- 
ment can render it happy or pros 
perous. Nevertheless, it was res- 
trained and rendered peaceable un- 
der the despotic rule of the vice- 
roys, and Mexico, at the beginning 
of the civil war, was peaceful and 
prosperous, and while equal in num- 
bers, vastly surpassed the then 
United States in wealth and annual 
production. 

In 1822, Iturbide closed the civil 
war, though Spain did not recognize 
the “New Nation” for many years 
after. Iturbide, as ambitious for 
himself and family as patriotic for 
his country, called together a na- 
tional assembly of notables, who 
elected him Emperor, and surround- 
ed with the symbols and pomp of 
the old Spanish regime, and a vic- 
torious army to do his bidding, was 
seemingly accepted by the country, 
and the monarchy made hereditary 
in his family. This, however, lasted 
only two years. Victoria, the old 
patriot leader, had retired to the 
mountains and defied the Emperor, 
and at the end of two years, Santa 
Anna and others in command of 
important garrisons, “pronounced” 
against the Empire, recalled Victo- 
ria, and another assembly of nota- 
bles met together, abolished the Em- 
pire, established the “United States” 
of Mexico, and elected Victoria as 
the first President of the young Re- 
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public, in 1824. They virtually, if 
not literally, adopted the Constitu- 
tion of the “ United States of Ame- 
rica,” and the Republic went into 
operation under circumstances vast- 
ly more desirable and hopeful than 
did our own in 1788. Not only this, 
but in wealth, population, annual 
production, commerce, climate, fer- 
tility of the soil, and above all, in 
the number and richness of their 
gold and silver mines, as well asthe 
extent of their territory, the people 
of Mexico were apparently greatly 
superior to those of the United 
States. But forty years later, in 
1860, the United States had trebled 
its population, more than doubled 
its territories, became the second 
commercial power of the world, with 
an annual production fifty-fold great- 
er than that of Mexico, with no na- 
tional debt, without the shedding of 
one drop of blood in civil war, or a 
single conviction for treason against 
the Republic. And during these 
same forty years, Mexico became di- 
minished in population, lost half of 
its territory, all its commerce, near- 
ly all its production, contracted an 
enormous public debt, with constant 
civil war from the day the Republic 
was founded, and finally, after 
drenching that fair land in the blood 
of its people, there was such uni- 
versal and hopeless anarchy, that the 
nations of Europe combined toge- 
ther to save the country from utter 
ruin. 

Such have been the results work- 
ed out in forty years in the neigh- 
boring Republics—one, the most 
complete and indeed unparalleled 
success the world ever saw, and the 
other the most terrible failure ever 
witnessed in history. They had the 
same institutions, virtually the same 
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Constitution, both Republics of 
“United States,” one of America, 
the other of Mexico, and were con- 
tiguous in territory, and yet we wit- 
ness the wonderful result; they 
started even in 1824, and in 1860 
one had become a first-class power, 
and the other so decayed, lost, and 
utterly hopeless, that the civilized 
powers of the Old World intervened 
to save society itself from absolute 
dissolution. What is the cause or 
causes of these wonderful results 
worked out in the two great Repub- 
lics of this Continent within the brief 
space of forty years? Of course 
there are numerous solutions, or fan- 
cied solutions of this phenomenon ? 
The smirking, self-satisfied monarch- 
ist of Europe says it is the inherent 
falsity of the Republican system that 
has ruined Mexico, totally uncon- 


scious of its necessary virtue and be- 


neficence in our case. The bigoted 
Protestant, or Puritan rather, de- 
clares that it is owing to the vices 
and wealth of the Church, though 
we see Catholics as virtuous as other 
citizens among ourselves, and how- 
ever despotic may be the tend--y 
of wealth, it never tends to anaruy, 
the prominent feature in Mexico. 
The ignorant believer in Angio- 
Saxondom says it is because the 
“Spanish race” is incapable of lib- 
erty, though of the nine millions of 
Mexicans, there was barely a million 
of that supposed Spanish race— 
that is, of pure white blood, or un- 
mixed descendents of Spanish con- 
querors. Finally, the most plausi- 
ble of all declare that the calamities 
of Mexico are the result of admix- 
ture of blood and the vast Mongrel 
populations of the cities, which are 
anarchic, disturbing and revolu- 
tionary from the necessities of their 
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organization. This is true enough, 
in a certain sense, but utterly un- 
true as it is ordinarily accepted. 
The hybrid or Mongrel population 
is the element that is most involved 
.in the anti-social and anarchical 
movements that take place ia Mex- 
ico, but the cause of all this lies 
quite beyond that element itself, 
and, as under the viceroys, it might 
be rendered peaceable and harm- 
less, if not useful and prosperous. 
The cause, the sole, primal and domi- 
nating cause, of the calamities of 
Mexico, and of all Spanish- America, 
is (political) Mongrelism, a common 
citizenship, the attempt of human crea- 
tures to ignore the work of the Al- 
mighty Creator, and force different 
species of men to submit to the same 
rules and regulations, or, as our own 
madmen say, to “ enjoy impartial free- 
dom.” This is the sole original 


cause of the failure of the Spanish- 
American Republics, and that cause 
is fully commensurate with the re- 
sults or consequences that have 
flown from it. The human creation, 
like all the groups or families of 
being, is composed of a certain 


number of species. There is no 
such thing as a single species in the 
tout ensemble of animated existence; 
all are composed of groups or fami- 
lies, and these have their several 
species, each with a general resem- 
blance to the others, having its own 
specific nature, wants and climatic 
and social adaptations. Thus the 
negro, while further removed from 
us than any other species of men, 
is as absolutely and unchangeably 
human as we are ourselves. We 
see this universal law, or rather fact, 
all about us. We see that crows 
are birds as well as eagles, that 
shad are fish as well as salmon, that 
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the brutal and ferocious bull-dog 
is a dog as well as the sagacious 
and gentle hound; in a word, we 
see all the works of God are com- 
posed of groups, in which each has 
its own specific nature, and, there- 
fore, He has designed specific rules 
adapted to its nature and wants. 
Had the million of white people in 
Mexico left the Indian and negro 
where they were under the Spanish 
regime, and simply substituted 
themselves in the place of their 
Spanish masters, the Republic of 
1824 would have been a grand suc- 
cess. Even if they had included 
the two millions of mixed breeds in 
the citizenship, there would have 
been a certain degree of suc- 
cess ; but, having included all 
whites, mixed-breeds, Indians, and 
negroes, in @ common citizenship, 
social order was struck down at the 
start, and there have been nothing 
but conflict, anarchy, disintegra- 
tion, rottenness and death since. 
Indians and negroes exist, are made 
and fashioned by the hand of God, 
and are, therefore, designed for dif- 
ferent conditions of existence, or, of 
course, He would not have created 
them. They resemble and approxi- 
mate each other and us, but our 
senses show us that they are spe- 
cifically different beings, not from 
climate, chance, or human law. Our 
instincts revolt at amalgamation, 
and our reason shows us our supe- 
riority, and to trample on all these, 
to ignore the work of God, and 
strive to force them to submit to 
the same rules and regulations, is 
punished accordingly, as we witness 
in Mexico. 

The pronunciamentos, or revolts 
against the government, are, it is 
true, confined almost entirely to the 
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Mongrel element, but this neces- 
sarily follows, from the unnatural 
condition of an equal citizenship 
for these Mongrel beings. The 
creature, part white, Indian and ne- 
gro, is not only at war with others, 
but with himself, and, therefore, 
there is never any sane design, me- 
thod, or object, in the Mexican re- 
volutions; it is a blind, unmeaning, 
heterogeneous impulse, going on, 
and must go on, until not only the 
white, but the Mongrel element is 
extinct, and the native Indian, no 
longer burdened by this abnormal 
element, colapses, or rather returns 
to its original condition, as found 
by the Spanish conquerors. This 
is the final end, the only possible 
end of Mexico, and of all Spanish- 
America, if Christendom stands aloof. 
The whites have diminished fifty 
per cent., and the hybrid element 
still more rapidly. The magnificent 
cities of the viceroys are rapidly 
crumbling to pieces, the grand 
churches and convents, the forts, 
and public, as well as private, build- 
ings are being abandoned, great 
trees growing up in their midst, 
and, if left to themselves, one hun- 
dred years hence, there will not be 
a single white man left from the 
Rio Grande to Cape Horn. The 
native element now barely holds its 
ground, but a century hence, no 
longer burdened by those who 
should have guided and protected 
them, they will, under their natural 
aptitudes, again multiply and fulfill 
the primeval command. And, save 
the walls, &c., of the grand struc- 
fures, the churches, bridges, &c., 
there will ‘be nothing whatever to 
note the Spanish dominion—all will 
have perished, leaving not even a 


tradition behind of that grand 
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Spanish civilization which once 
ruled the New World. The w'-ite 
men of Mexico blindly and im- 
piously abdicated their social rights 
of self-preservation and scarcely 
less sacred duty to protect and 
guide the inferior races, and, in the 
vain and sinful effort to apply the 
same laws to those whom God 
made different, and, therefore, de- 
signed for different conditions, they 
will have committed social suicide, 
and utterly perished from the earth 
within the next century. The same 
cause and the same consequences 
are at work in the islands, and the 
negro being greatly inferior to the 
Indian, the final end will be reach- 
ed much more rapidly, and, fifty 
years hence, as in the interior of 
Hayti now, the negro will have lost 
all memory of his whilom French 
masters, and the Antilles must 
needs become another Africa, in 
which the Livinestones and Judsons 
may enjoy their “ missionary enter- 
prises” almost at their own doors. 
Such is the cause of the failure 
of the Mexican Republic, not be- 
cause they had two millions of mixed 
breeds, but because they attempted to 
live under the same laws with In- 
dians and negroes, and God having 
created them different beings, of 
course they beat out their brains, 
and destroyed themselves in the 
blind and impious effort to ignore the 
work of the Creator. Our own 
wonderful and unparalleled pro- 
gress and prosperity result from 
the precisely opposite policy, con- 
Sormity with the obvious desun of the 
Almighty. We recognized the dis- 
tinctions of race fashioned by the 
hand of the Creator, and adapted 
our laws to the specific nature and 
wants of the negro, and both were 
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happy, and rapidly multiplied. Fur- 
thermore, this natural distinction 
of race taught us the wrong and 
mistake of those human distinc- 
tions in our own race that so de- 
form and disfigure society in the 
Old World, and thus, by voting 
down class legislation, tariffs and 
other swindling contrivances for 
plundering the masses, the whole 
people were left free to work out 
their happiness, and the result is 
what we saw in 1860—the unbound- 
ed freedom and prosperity of thirty 
millions of white citizens, and a well- 
being, happiness and prosperity of 
four millions of negro minors, or 
so-called slaves, unequalled, indeed 
unapproached, in the history of 
mankind. With such results in 


two contiguous Republics, with the 
same Constitution and Republican 
system, differing only in the great 


foundation principle of a homge- 
neous and a Mongrel citizenship— 
one, that recognized the natural dis- 
tinction of race, and applied its laws 
to the specific nature and wants of 
each, and the other ignoring these 
natural distinctions, and striving to 
force whites, hybrids, Indians and 
negroes to submit to the same laws, 
&c.—in view of these tremendous 
results, worked out in the brief 
space of forty years, it is amazing 
as it is deplorable to find any party 
or class, or, indeed, individual, so 
utterly lunatic, or so atrociously 
traitorous, as to adopt the Mexican 
policy, and bring destruction on 
his country. 

Is it lunacy, or is it treason ?—is it 

a blind and ignorant clinging toa 
silly abstraction that all mankind 
spring from a single pair, or is it a 
cool, deliberate, far-seeing treason 
_ against American institutions, which, 
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originating with European monarch- 
ists, strikes ‘ts felon blows at the 
heart of American Democracy, and 
in the name of liberty, renders lib- 
erty impracticable and impossible 
forever? Time and events can alone 
determine which or what it is; but 
it is certain that the tremendous 
consequences wrapped up in the 
professed belief in the dogma or ab- 
straction of a single human race, 
demand a sincere and honest prac- 
tice, by every man, and every woman 
too, in this broad land, in accord 
with that belief. If they believe 
that all mankind have the same ori- 
gin and the same nature, and there- 
Sore entitled to the same liberty, the 
time has come when they must prac- 
tice their belief, eat and sleep and 
associate with negroes, and mate 
their children with them, and if 
they shrink from this test, then they 
must be regarded as cool and deli- 
berate traitors to their country, who 
have become the tools and instru- 
ments of European monarchists for 
the ruin of Republican institutions, 
and are in truth the most remorse- 
less, devilish, and unmitigated vil- 
Jains the world ever saw, or is likely 
to see again. 

Meanwhile, the struggle goes on, 
and must go on until the effort to 
Mongrelize the country is exhausted, 
and the Union of 1860 is restored, 
and the question settled forever on 
this Continent. It will be restored, 
of course, for Mongrelism is social 
death, as we have seen im the Spanish- 
American Republics, and this grand, 
young, and, as yet, untainted white 
people, will not commit social sui- 
cide, and whatever the length of 
time, the social anarchy, bloodshed, 
and misery of the succeeding years, 
the end will be, and must he, resto- 
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ration of the white Republic of Wash- 
ington. The sole consideration, 
therefore, is the mode of restoration, 
through Union and the ballot-box, 
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or through civil war, bloodshed and 
suffering, and every man must de- 
cide for himself which it shall be. 





CATECHISM OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE TRUE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF THAT GREAT 
COMPACT BETWEEN SOVEREIGN STATES. 


[By an Aged Friend of the Author (John Rutledge,) of the United States Constitution. 


Barrmore, June 17, 1867. 
To the Editor of The Old Guard: 

Sm :—Your note of the 11th has been 
received, enclosing a letter from an intelli- 
gent friend in Michigan, in which he admits 
his entire ignorance of the following fan- 
damental and important facts in the his- 
tory of the Constitution of the United 
States, as set forth in my Catechism of the 
Constitution in your June number of THE 
Oxtp Guarp : 

1st—That the original draft or ‘‘plan of 
a Federal Constitution” was submitted to 
the Convention by the distinguished Chas. 
Pinckney, of South Carolina. 

2d—That the complete Report of the 
present Constitution of the United States 
was written and submitted to the Conven- 
tion by the Chairman of a Special Commit- 
tee, the eminent statesman, John Rut- 
ledge, of South Carolina, who, as there 
stated, had been Chief Justice under the 
old Confederacy, and who, in that first 
great Convention of the Colonies, held at 
New York in October, 1765, (called the 
“Stamp Act Congress,”) had written the 
celebrated memorial to Parliament, and af- 
terwards the Constitution of South Caroli- 
na, of which separate sovereign State he 
was President from 1773 to 1778, and in 
1795, Chief Justice of the United States. 

3d—That James Madison had nothing 
whatever to do with the framing or writing 
the Constitution of the Uni‘ed States, (al- 
thouzh he had in Virginia been called the 


‘* Father of the Constitution”)—that he was 
not even a member of the Committee which 
framed and reported that celebrated char- 
ter, or Power of Attorney to the Agency of 
the States at Washington ; but was, as he 
himself declared, so constantly occupied 
in writing his own Journal and Commen- 
taries, that he had not time even to parti- 
cipate, to any considerable extent, in the 
debates of the Convention. 

4th—That your correspondent had never 
seen, and scarcely heard of, the only key 
to the Constitution, the Text-Book which 
alone expounds its signification, viz., the 
Journal of the proceedings o! the Creating 
Convention, which Journal sets forth in de- 
tail the declared views and intentions of the 
authors of the Constitution, and explains 
the precise meaning and object of its every 
provision. 

5th—That he was ignorant of the fact 
that this Journal, or only key to the Con- 
stitution, had ever been published, and 
earn-stly desires to be informed where it 
can possibly be procured. 

When, Mr. Editor, an intelligent and 
well educated gentleman of one of the 
northern States thus a:imits his perfect ig- 
norance, not alone of the above fundamen- 
tal facts in the history of the Constitution, 
but even of the very cxistence of the 
authentic Journal of the proceedings cre- 
ating the Constitution, how can any of 
your readers be surprised that I should, ir 
the preface to my Catechism, (your omis: 
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sion of which Is» much regretted in your 
publication of my first number,) express, 
as southern men have always done, my 
‘*proiound astonishment” at the extraordi- 
nary ignorance among the citizens of the 
northern States, (even the best educated, ) 
of the nature, the principles, the history, 
and the formation of that limited charter 
of powers delegated to the agency at 
Washington, which agency Jefferson had 
always termed our ‘‘ foreign department?” 
Under such circumstances, is it to be won- 
dered at that the educated men of the 
South should have always claimed that 
they alone understood the true principles 
and the true history of the Constitution, 
when the very record and sole evidence of 
its formation had never been published* in 
any of the northern States, and never read 
by their citizens, while on the contrary, it 
had always been a fundamental part of 
southern education to be made familiar 
with that Journal and that history? 

I will now proceed to reply to the seve- 
ral inquiries of your intelligent correspond- 
ent, (taking them in their reverse order, ) 
by informing him where this Journal was 
published, and where it can be found. The 
first edition was published at Richmond, 
under the direction of Mr. Madison ; the 
second at Washington, under the direction 
of the learned and able Jonathan Elliott, 
in his four volumes of the Debates of the 
General Convention forming the Constitu- 
tion, and of the several States in the adop- 
tion thereof; the third edition also at 
Washington, by that accomplished scholar, 
Mr. Peter Force. The fourth, in the 
collection of the Madison papers, which 
were published after his death. All these 
editions are well known at the South, 
though not so well known in the 
northern States, whose people have 
barbarously declared war against the 
southern States, overwhelmed them with 
foreign emissaries, and destroyed them 
because they understood and bravely de- 
fended the true principles of the Constitu- 
tion. 

In reply to the question as towhy Mr. 
Madison was termed in Virginia the Father 
of the Constitution, the only solution or 
explanation I have ever been able to ob- 
tain, was that Mr. Madison was the first to 
propose the assembling of the Conven- 
tion for framing the present Constitution 
to remedy the supposed defects of the 
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Articles of Confederation, and that he was, 
from first to last, its most ardent, able, and 
indefatigable defender and supporter, 
against the powerful assaults of the great, 
and, as recent events have proved, the most 
wise and far-seeing Patrick Henry, and of 
Randoljh, Mason, Nicholas, Giles, and 
many others of the ablest statesmen of 
Virginia, who at that time predicted, with 
most wonderful prescience, the present ut- 
ter destruction of the rights of the States, 
and the swallowing up of all power in 
the ‘‘centripetal whirlpool” of the con- 
solidated despotism at Washington. One 
of these great statesmen, at thai time, ut- 
tered the irrefutable maxim, that ‘‘ power 
is always stealing from the many to the 
few.” Patrick Henry, above all others, 
exhibited his profound wisdom and extra- 
ordinary foresight in his eloquent and 
glowing portrayal of the unscrupulous 
usurpations of the northern majori- 
ty in Congress, and the absolute and 
brutal ruin of the South, the only true 
supporters of constitutional liberty. On 
the other hand, Mr. Madison unceasingly 
devoted himself, not only in the Legisia- 
tures and Conventions of Virginia, but in his 
various letters and essays, as well asin the 
pages of The Federalist, to advocating and 
recommending the adoption of the Consti- 
tution by the several States, many of 
whom (as shown by their debates) were 
most reluctant to do so, under great ap- 
prehensions of the occurrence of the 
present detestable and despotic oligar- 
chy in Congress. It was generally sup- 
posed that it was by means of these stre- 
nuous and able efforts of Mr. Madison that 
the Constitution was finally adopted, after 
lengthy debates, and by small majorities, 
in many of the State Conventions. Hence 
it was that Mr. Madison was at that time 
called in Virginia the Father of the Con- 
stitution, while nearly all her ablest men 
were then opposed to it, and, like Jeff-r- 
son, were fearful of the present deplorable 
result. The Journal of the Convention 
plainly shows that Mr. Madison was not 
only not upon the Committee appointed to 
prepare the Constitution, but very seldom 
even participated in its debates, and then 
chiefly in denouncing most indignantly 
the proposition of the monarchical party 
to give to the General Government tlio 
power to use force against a State. This 
vile and paradoxical proposition Mr. Madi- 
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son denounced as absurd, preposterous, 
and destructive of all constitutional liber- 
ty, viz. : that ‘‘a general agency should be 
clothed with power to war a :ainst one of 
its sovereign creators.’’ In regard to your 
correspondent’s inquiry as to the prepara- 
tion and report of the Constitution, he 
will find (when he procures a copy of the 
Journal) the facts to be as I have stated, 
viz.: that on the 29th May, 1787, Mr. Chas. 
Pinckney submitted a draft or ‘‘plan of a 
Fedral Constitution,” which was referred 
to a Special Committee, of which Mr. 
John Rutledge was chairman, and that he 
prepared and submitted to the Convention 
the present Constitution on the 6th of 
August, 1787, which, after lengthy debates 
and some unimportant alterations, was 
finally adopted on the 7th of September, 
1787. If your correspondent would not 
only procure a copy of that Journal, but 
persuade his neighbors also to do so, 
they would ascertain the correctness of 
the southern construction of that charter 
of government, as maintained by those 
great statesmen, Jefferson, Washington, 
Madison, Rutledge (its author), Randolph, 
Patrick Henry, Mason, Giles, and of all its 
original creators, as well as of the great 
Calhoun. 


[*Our correspondent is mistaken in 
this matter. ‘“Elliott’s Debates” 
are very well known at the North, 
and have been published in Phila- 
delphia.—Epb. O. G.] 

Question 37th—Does not the Con- 
stitution provide for the restitution 
of fugitive “slaves ?” 

Answer 37th—Article 4, section 2, 
expressly provides for their restitu- 
tion. 

Question 38th—What did Daniel 
Webster say on this point ? 

Answer 38th—Daniel Webster, in 
his great speech at Capon Springs, 
Va., (28th June, 1851,) declared 
that “if the northern States refuse 
wilfully and deliberately to carry 
into effect that part of the Consti- 
tution which respects the restora- 
tion of fugitive ‘slaves,’ the South 
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would no longer be bound to ob- 
serve the compact. A _ bargain 
broken on one side is broken on all 
sides”—thus freely admitting what 
he had previously been employed 
and paid by his constituents to 
deny, viz.: that the Federal Consti- 
tution was a compact between the 
States. 

Question 39th—What is the lan- 
guage of Madison (who has been 
called the Father of the Constitu- 
tion) as to the character of the 
Government established by the 
Constitution ? 

Answer 39th—Mr. Madison says, 
in reply to Patrick Henry’s power- 
fully-urged objections to the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution by 
Virginia, as infringing upon the 
sovereignty of the States: “The 
principal question is whether it be a 
federal or a consolidated Govern- 
ment? Who are the parties to it 
(the Constitution)? The people; 
but not the people, as composing 
one great body, but the people as 
composing thirteen sovereignties. 
Were it, as the gentleman asserts, a 
consolidated government, the assent 
of a majority of the people would 
be sufficient to its establishment, 
and, as a majority have adopted it 
already, then the remaining States 
would be bound by the act of the 
majority, even if they unanimousiy 
reprobated it themselves. Were it 
such a government, it would be 
now binding upon the people of 
this State without the privilege of 
deliberating upon it. But, sir, no 
State is bound by it, as it is now 
without the State’s consent. And 
again, are not amendments to be 
ratified by three-fourths of the 
States, and not by a majority of 
the people?” Again, Mr. Madison 
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says, in his essays in The Federalist: 
“In this reiation the proposed gov- 
ernment cannot be deemed a na- 
tional one, since its jurisdiction ex- 
tends only to certain enumerated 
objects, and leaves to the several 
States the residuary and inviolable 
sovereignty over all other sub- 
jects.” 

Question 40th—What is the lan- 
guage of Washington in regard to 
the adoption and ratification of the 
Constitution by the several States 
in their separate Conventions ? 

Answer 40th—Washington, in one 
of his letters to Governor Harrison, 
of Virginia, at that timo, says: 
“The disinclination of the several 
States to yield competent power to 
Congress, their unreasonable jeal- 
ousy of that body, and of one 
another, and the disposition which 
seems to pervade each of being all- 
wise, and all-powerful within itself,” 
&c., &e. 

Question 41st—Does not the en- 
tire current of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court recognize and ac- 
knowledge the principle that the 
nature or system of our govern- 
ment is that of a league or union 
of so many sovereign States ? 

Answer 41st—Most assuredly such 
has been the pervading principle 
and doctrine of their decisions, and 
especially in that last most masterly, 
luminous and unanswerable argu- 
ment of the late eminent Chief 
Justice Taney. (“Inter principes fa- 
cile princeps.”) 

Question 42d—Have not our ablest 
statesmen (including Rutledge, the 
author of the Constitution, Jeffer- 
son, Madison and Calhoun) main- 
tained these same views of the Con- 
stitution and of State sovereignty? 

Answer 42d—These doctrines have 
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been shown to be those of Rutledge, 
the author of the Constitution—of 
Jefferson, Madison and Calhoun, its 
ablest expounders, as well as those 
of the ablest of its creators in 
the general organic convention. 
Amongst other of our able states- 
men, & leading member of the old 
conservative or Whig party in the 
United States Senate used the fol- 
lowing language: “The question is 
not whether the States shall con- 
tinue united according to the letter 
of the covenant by which they are 
bound together. It is whether they 
shall continue to be practically and 
efficiently co-operative in carrying 
out the great ends of the associa- 
tion. Whether mutual trust and 
confidence shall continue to ani- 
mate and encourage mutual efforts 
in promoting common benefits, or 
whether mutual hatred and dis- 
trust shall step in to check all pro- 
gress, to distract all endeavors for 
the common welfare, and to entail 
upon the country all the evils of 
endless discord. That is the ques- 
tion, and when you present that 
issue to me, I say give me separa- 
tion—give me disunion—give me 
anything in preference to a union 
sustained only by power, by mere 
legal ties, without reciprocal trust 
and confidence. If our future ca- 
reer is to be one of eternal dis- 
cord, of angry crimination and re- 
crimination, give me rather separa- 
tion with all its consequences.” 
** When the North shall, by any de- 
liberate act, deprive the South of 
any fair and just and equal par- 
ticipation in the benefits of the 
Union—if the powerful North shall 
deliberately announce to the South, 
‘You shall have no more ‘slave’ 
States,’ that would afford a ground 
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or pretext with which the South 
might, with some reason and some 
assurance of the approval of the 
civilized world and of posterity, 
seek to dissolve the Union.” 

Question 48d—Did not Rutledge’s 
original draft of the Constitution 
commence with the names of each 
of the States seriatim, and in the 
order of names that had been in 
common use ? 

Answer 43d—The first draft of 
the Constitution presented by Rut- 
ledge, commenced with the names 
of each of the thirteen original 
States, viz.: “We, the people of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, &c., 
&e.” But this was, upon considera- 
tion, decided to be superfluous and 
unnecessary, as it had been resolv- 
ed that the title of the Union, or 
confederacy of States, should be 
that of “ United States of America;” 
and besides, it was considered that 
it would become necessary, from 
time to time, to add the names of 
additional States, as new ones might 
be admitted. For these reasons 
alone were the names of the several 
States omitted; and this is another 
sufficient answer to the position of 
the consolidationists, that the words, 
“We, the people of the United 
States,” signify the collective peo- 
ple of this country. 

Question 44th—Can any one be a 
citizen of the United States except 
by being a citizen of some one of 
the States ? 

Answer 44th—It is only citizens 
of some one of the States that are 
eitizens of the United States. This 
indisputable fact is shown by the 

provisions of the Constitution, 
which required, at its very first for- 
mation, and before the Union ac- 
tually began, that the Repre:enta- 
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tives in Congress shall have been 
citizens of the Unit.d States (mean- 
ing, of course, citizens of some one 
of the States, as there had been no 
others at that time) for the period 
of seven years, and that Senators 
in Congress shall have been citizens 
of the United States for nine years. 
So also the Constitution, at the in- 
ception of the Union, declares “ the 
judicial power shall extend to con- 
troversies between a State and citi- 
zens of another State, between 
citizens of different States, between 
citizens of the same State, &c., and 
between a State or citizens thereof 
and foreign States, citizens or sub- 
jects.” (Article 3, section 2.) Again, 
the Eleventh Amendment to the 
Constitution provides that “the ju- 
dicial power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend to 
any suit, &c., against one of the 
United States by citizens of another 
State, or by citizens or subjects of 
another State, or by citizens or sub- 
jects of any foreign State.” This 
provision undeniably admits and 
avows the sovereignty of each of 
the States by declaring their sover- 
eignty to be exempt from suit or 
prosecution by any citizen whatever 
of any other State or sovereignty. 
This declaration in the Constitu- 
tion by the States themselves, that 
their sovereignty was unimpaired 
by that instrument, forms a com- 
plete answer to the doctrine of the 
consolidationists, that the States 
had, by the Constitution, surren- 
dered and abdicated all their sover- 
eignty. 

Question 45th—Does not the Con- 
stitution leave with each State the 
power to prescribe the qualifications 
of voters for members of Congress? 

Answer 45th—The Constitution 
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declares that. voters for members of 
Congress shall have the qualifica- 
tions required by each State for 
electors of the most numerous 
branch of tho State Legislature. 
This, of course, leaves the power 
with each State to vary and alter, 
according to their several fancy, the 
qualifications of voters for members 
of Congress. 

Question 46¢th—Was it not pro- 
posed in the General Creating Con- 
vention to give tothe Federal Gov- 
ernment the power to use force 
against a sovereign State, and im- 
mediately voted down ? 

Answer 46¢h—It was, on three dif- 
ferent occasions, proposed by the 
Consolidation Party in the Conven- 
tion to bestow upon the General 
Government the power to use force 
against any one of the States, and 
it was summarily rejected by large 
majorities. Mr. Madison indignant- 
ly denounced it, as an absurd and 
monstrous proposition, to empower 
an agency to use force against one 
of its sovereign creators. In the 
course of the debate thereon, the 
able and distinguished statesman, 
Luther Martin, said: “ At the sepa- 
ration from the British empire, the 
people of America preferred to es- 
tablish themselves into thirteen se- 
parate sovereignties, instead of in- 
corporating themselves into one. 
To these they look up for security 


for their lives, liberty, and proper- © 


ty—to these alone they must look 
up. The Federal Government they 
formed to defend the weaker States 
against the ambition of the strong- 
er. They are afraid to grant power 
unnecessarily, lest they should de- 
feat the original end of the Union— 
lest the power should prove dange- 
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rous to the sovereignties of the par- 
ticular States which the Union was 
meant to support.” 

Question 47th—Is it not the ob- 
ject of Constitutions to protect the 
minority from the oppressions of the 
majority ? 

Answer 47th—Such has ever been 
the doctrine of the ablest statesmen 
of every country, viz.: that Consti- 
tutions are made for the purpose of 
restraining majorities and govern- 
ments from becoming despotic and 
tyrannical. In other words, Con- 
stitutions are made to restrain gov- 
ernments, and laws are made to res- 
train individuals:; and majorities 
cannot, under Constitutions, right- 
fully govern, except subject to the 
restrictions and limitations of the 
Constitution. Whilst all govern- 
ments derive their only rightful 
powers from the assent of the gov- 
erned, all propositions, therefore, 
to employ force against a State by 
the general agency, or Government 
at Washington, must necessarily be 
the most direct road to disunion. 
For what respectable State could 
voluntarily consent to. remain in an 
alliance or union of force, instead of 
one of entire free will and unbi- 
ased choice? Whilst an alliance 
or union of affection, patriotism, and 
mutual benefit, (as it was originally 
intended to be,) might be “as strong 
as adamant,” a consolidated despot- 
ism of force will prove to be too 
truly “a rope of sand,” as being 
hated and abjured by every respect- 
able and intelligent man. 

Question 48th—In the case of any 
State deciding, through the action 
of its sovereign Convention, to with- 
draw from the Union, has the Pre- 
sident, or any branch of the Gene- 
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ral Government, any just or eonsti- 
tutional right to interfere with such 
sovereign action? 

Answer 48th—It is generally con- 
tended by the consolidationists that 
in all cases the President is bound to 
enforce the laws or acts of Congress, 
whether constitutional or not; but 
the simple answer to this doctrine 
is, that he is only so bound in res- 
pect to the citizens of States within 
the Union, whilst, on the contrary, 
the moment a State chooses to with- 
draw, neither the President nor any 
department of the agency at Wash- 
ington, has any right whatever to 
act in the affairs of a State which 
has, by that action, become a foreign 
State, any more than to exercise ju- 
risdiction over Mexico or any other 
foreign nation. 

Question 49th—The sovereignty of 

‘the States having been clearly 
shown, Ist, by their original sepa- 
rate action in all their acts of sove- 
reignty and of government, as well 
as by the general Declaration of In- 
dependence, proclaiming to the 
world that the former Colonies of 
Great Britain were now become se- 
parate and independent States. 2nd, 
by their remaining as such separate 
and independent States until the 
formation of the Articles of Confe- 
deration, in 1778-9. 3rd, by the 
acknowledgments of Great Britain 
and France, and other nations, that 
the States of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, &c., &c., were each of them 
free, sovereign, and independent. 
States. 4th, by their separate and 
sovereign action in holding organic 
conventions, and sending delegates 
to the convention for forming a 
General Government or Confedera- 
cy of States—first, in 1778, and 
again in 1787—the question next 
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arises whether these separate sové- 
reign States have ever done any one 
act of abandonment, or surrender of 
their said separate sovereignty ? 

Answer 49th—It has been con- 
tended by the consolidationists that 
these separate States, by the creation 
of the Federal Constitution and 
Union of 1787, surrendered and 
yielded up their sovereignty, and 
became one solid nation. This is, 
indeed, a most gratuitous and un- 
founded doctrine, for there is not 
one single word or syllable in the 
Constitution, or in any other docu- 
ment, to support this groundless as- 
sumption. On the contrary, the 
whole tenor of the Constitution, as 
well as the Tenth Amendment, con- 
clusively show that the powers there- 
in entrusted to the agency of the 
States at Washington, (“the Foreign 
Department,” as Jefferson called it,) 
were only delegated, or granted in 
trust, (as the word delegated sim- 
ply signifies.) The Tenth Amend- 
ment declares, ‘The powers not de- 
legated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to their peo- 
ple.” It is therefore confidently, 
and beyond all just controversy, 
maintained thatthe sovereign States 
of this Union have never, in any 
shape or form, or by any act of ces- 
sion, given up, yielded, or surren- 
dered, any powers whatever, except 
as delegated, or entrusted, for cer- 
tain specified and strictly defined 
purposes, to the general agency or 
government at Washington. 

Question 50th—Cannot these pow- 
ers, so delegated or entrusted, be 
recalled by the grantors? 

Answer 50th—Most assuredly they 
can. Itis an elementary principle 
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of law that all powers of attorney 
or deeds of that nature conveying 
naked and limited powers for the 
sole benefit of the grantor, may be 
revoked at the pleasure of the gran- 
tor, unless expressly declared to be 
irrevocable. In addition to this 
plain principle of law, it is admitted, 
even by Webster, Judge Story, and 
all jurists and lawyers, that if the 
Constitution be a compact, and be 
violated by any of the parties, or by 
the grantees or trustees,.it is vir- 
tually abrogated, and the parties to 
the compact may withdraw from its 
provisions. Judge Story said, “The 
obvious deductions which may be, 
and indeed have been drawn, from 
considering the Constitution a com- 
pact between the States, are that it 
operates as a mere treaty or conven- 
tion between them, and has an obli- 
gatory force no longer than suits its 
pleasure, or its consent continues.” 
Mr. Webster declares that “if a 
league between foreign powers have 
no limitation as to the time of dura- 
tion, and contain nothing making it 
perpetual, it subsists only during 
the good pleasure of the parties, al- 
though no violation be complained 
of. If, in the opinion of either par- 
ty, it be violated, such party may 
say he will no longer fulfill its ob‘i- 
gations on his part, but will consider 
the whole league or compact at an 
end, although it might be one of its 
stipulations that it should be per- 
petual,” &c. Inreply to the assump- 
tion of Mr. Webster, Judge Story, 
and the other consolidationists, itis 
sufficient to show that the framers 
of the Constitution themselves ha- 
bitually called it a compact, and ap- 
plied to it no other epithet. Thus 
Mr. Madison, in the Convencion, 
says: “The nature of the compact 
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has always been so understood,” &c. 
This term he at all times used in 
every debate, and in every letter and 
essay upon the subject. So in his 
celebrated Virginia Resolutions of 
1798, he declares, “The powers of 
the Federal Government result from 
the eccmpact to which the States are 
parties.” Again, in his letter to Mr. 
Everett, so late as 1830, he writes : 
“A compact among the States, in 
their highest sovereign capacity,” 
and “The parties to this constitu- 
tional compact.” Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, one of the strongest monarch- 
ists in the Convention, uniformly 
applied this term to the Constitu- 
tion, declaring in his first speech 
that “he came here to form a com- 
pact for the good of America. He 
was ready to do so with all the 
States. He believed that all would 
enter into such acompact. If not, 
he was ready to join with any States 
that would. But as the compact 
was to be voluntary, it isin vain for 
the eastern States to insist on what 
the southern States will never agree 
to.” So also the ablest and most 
ultra advocate for a strong govern- 
ment, Alexander Hamilton, repeat- 
edly employs the term compact. Mr. 
Gerry, the leading delegate of Mas- 
sachusetts, says: “If nine States 
out of thirteen can dissolve the 
compact, six out of nine will be just 
as able to dissolve the new one here- 
after,” (thus fully admitting the 
right of secession. ) 

Mr. Randolph, and in fact all the 
southern delegates, employed the 
term compact, as a matter of course, 
in speaking of the Constitution. 
Mr. Jefferson, as well in his cele- 
brated Kentucky Resolutions as in 
his letters, says: “The States en- 
tered into a compact which is calied 
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ihe Constitution of the United 
States.” The Siate of Massachu- 
setts, in ratifying the United States 
Constitution, terms it “an explicit 
and solemn compact.” Edward Pen- 
dleton, President of the Ratifying 
Convention of Virginia, says: “ This 
is the only government founded on 
real compact.” Judge Tucker, in 
his learned commentaries, repeated- 
ly calls the Constitution “a compact 
between the States.” Even Chief 
Justice Jay, in the great case of 
Chisolm vs. the State of Georgia, 
terms the Constitution a compact. 
So does John Quincy Adams; and, 
even Daniel Webster himself, in the 
celebrated Debate on Foote’s Reso- 
lutions, in 1830, says: “It is the 
original bargain—the compact. Let 
it stand; let the advantage of it be 
fully enjoyed. The Union itself is 
too full of benefits to be hazarded 
in propositions for changing its 
original basis. I go for the Consti- 
tution as it is and for the Union as 
it is.” He then denies that the 
North has “any disposition to evade 
the constitutional compact,” and 
yet, three years after, in the cele- 
brated debate with Mr. Calhoun, he 
utterly denies that the Constitution 
isa compact. It having been ad- 
mitted by both Mr. Webster and 
Judge Story that if the Constitu- 
tion be in reality a compact, then 
each State has the right to secede, 
and it being now clearly shown that 
both the creators of the Constitu- 
tion and all their contemporaries so 
regarded it, the right of secession is, 
consequently, thus admiteed to be 
the rightful consequence. 

Question 51st—Did not each of the 
States secede from the old Confede- 
ration, and is the present Union 
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wny more sacred or binding than 
the former ? 

Answer 51st—The thirteen origi- 
nal States withdrew (or seceded) 
from the old Confederacy of 1778-9, 
and formed the “new articles of 
Union,” as Mr. Madison at that time 
designated the present Constitution, 
although the former articles had ex- 
pressly declared themselves to be 
“perpetual.” The right of seces- 
sion was at that time just as strenu- 
ously denied at the North as it is at 
the present time, and Mr. Madison 
devoted himself, in The Federalist, 
to vindicating the right of each or 
any of the States to secede from the 
then existing Union, although he 
says there was a time when it was 
proper to veil this right of secession. 
So in the present day, it was at one 
time proper to veil this right to se- 
cede from the present Union, but at 
last the gross violations of the Con- 
stitution by a sectional majority 
rendered it necessary for the South 
both to unveil and to exercise this 
constitutional right to withdraw 
from the “new articles of Union,” 
which were not declared to be per- 
petual. If our ancestors were not 
traitors in seceding from a Union, 
contracted and guaranteed to be 
“perpetual,” how can the southern 
States be denominated traitors at 
the present day? The unveiling 
the truth now (as Mr. Madison did 
in the last century) must vindicate 
the South from such foul asper- 
sions, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the States of New York, 
Rhode Island and Virginia, in their 
ratifications of the Constitution of 
the United States, expressly reserv- 
ed the right “to reassume the 
powers delegated whenever they 
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should be perverted to the injury of 
the people.” This is simply and 
clearly the right of secession, and 
as these States were admitted into 
the Union, partnership, or alliance, 
with this condition precedent an- 
nexed, such condition became, of 
course, a part of the contract, or 
Constitution itself. But, even with- 
out this condition, is it not obvious 
to common sense that sovereign 
States have the same right to with- 
draw from an alliance or partner- 
ship as they had to enter it, and by 
the same process, viz.: through their 
organic, government-making Con- 
stitution—making Conventions, in 
which alone their sovereignty is em- 
bodied? How absurd it seems to 
admit, in the case of individuals, 
the right of withdrawing from a 
partnership, and yet to deny the 
same right to sovereign States, and 


especially in this country, where 
the right of self-government has 
been always regarded as the funda- 
mental and most sacred right of 
the people of every State on earth, 
and the denial of which has hither- 
to been denominated .the most in- 


tolerable despotism! In this glori- 
ous cause, Washington was the 
greatest of rebels, and all who fol- 
low in his footsteps may well boast 
of their great exemplar. 
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Question 52d—Did not the Con- 
vention which framed the Constitu- 
tion deliberately reject and strike 
out the term “national,” which was 
at first proposed to be the title of 
the new government ? 

Answer 52d—When the Conven- 
tion of 1787 first assembled, and 
when a bare majority were present, 
a resolution was introduced, and 
hastily carried by a vote of only six 
States (a minority of the whole 
number), “ That a national govern- 
ment ought to be established, con- 
sisting of supreme, legislative, ju- 
diciary and executive.” But, after 
the delegates of the other States 
had arrived, this resolution was re- 
considered and rescinded, and the 
title was by unanimous vote chang- 
ed to that of “the Government of 
the United States,” so that the 
title “national” was unanimously 
rejected. The journals of Mr. Ma- 
dison, Mr. Yates, and Mr. Elliott all 
concur in reporting this unanimous 
rejection, and yet Mr. Webster and. 
Judge Story build their argument 
mainly upon this unanimously re- 
jected epithet of “national,” mere- 
ly because it was the first resolution, 
hastily, and by six votes adopted at 
the first assembling of the Conven- 
tion. 
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THE “WHITE-WING’D DOVE.” 


**T love you better every day ;” 
In truth I think you do, 

"Tis Sixon every word you say, 
And that’s a language true ; 

A language bar pear by art, 
That sets the heart aglow— 

I mean the true and loving heart 
That’s constant here below! 


**I love you better every day ;” 
What loving words are thine! 

T'll tell my love another way, 
In this my simple rhyme : 

I love you better every hour, 
Each moment as it flies ; 

I love you in your ek pee bower, 
Beneath the star-loved skies. 


I love you in your little room, 
So sweet in thought to me, 

I love you when you chance to roam 
Beneath the May-green tree ; 

I love you every step you take, 
In wood or shady grove, 

And always for your own sweet sake, 
My little ‘‘ white-w.ng’d dove !” 


I love you morning, noon and night, 
*Neath cloud and sun and stars ; 

I love you when the moon’s soft light 
Breaks through its silvery bars ; 

T love you when the skies let fall 
Their loving drops of dew, 

But think I love you most of all, 

Iam nearest you! 


"Tis then I catch the > glow— 


The thrill you feel for me, 

The ecstacy that I would know 
To share with none but thee! 

The raptures of that truest heart 
That ever burned with love, 

Of which I would not share a part, 
But all—my “ white-wing’d dove !” 


Then give me all your heart to-night, 
Pll lay it close to mine, 

Where it shall carol with delight 
This little song of thine ; 

A song that Echo doth repeat, 
With sweet delicious shell, 

Through all her flowery retreat 
Where she delights to dwell ;— 


**T love you!” hark! sweet Echo calls 
**T love you!” fur and near ; 

*T’love you!” list! sweet Echo fallg 
Again upon the ear! 

**T tove you!” oh, what joy is this? 
It thrills the very air ! 

** T love you!” still the answer is ° 
Of Echo everywhere ! 
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Now that so many Americans are going 
abroad daily to look at the French Exposi- 
tion, and to make that tour of Europe which 
has become part of the education of the 
man of leisure, maps and guide-books are 
in demand. Such works, fullin detail as 
well as comprehensive in design, are pub- 
lished in London, and the volumes issued 
by Murray, or Bradshaw, afford all the re- 
quisite information, besides some that, not 
being entirely correct, is not requisite atall. 
But for nearly every country in Europe 
and Asia there is a separate volume, the 
French, indeed, going farther, and issuing 
about a hundred in all, and the traveler 
who desires to know something in advance 
of the place he is about to visit, in order 
to escape being plundered by couriers and 
landlords, must confine his travels to one 
or two realms, unless he encumbers him- 
self with an entire library. Much of these 
volumes is verbiage—the books, like the 
famous razors of Peter Pindar, are made 
to sell, and are expanded beyond the need- 
ful size. It was a happy idea of Mr. Fet- 
ridge, or of his publishers, to condense in 
one portable volume all the essential facts 
in regard to Europe and the East, and thus 
save the traveler the expense and trouble 
of an extra portmanteau. We examined 
the volume in 1862, on its first appearance, 
and thought it then a very valuable sum- 
mary of the information desirable to the 
visitor to Europe, though with some few 
errors which had escaped the notice of the 
compiler, himself an experienced traveler. 
Since then, we did not see the annual edi- 
tions until that for the current year ap- 
peared,* and this we have been at some 
pains to compare with the first edition. 
We find it to have been careiully edited, 
properly enlarged, and altogether improv- 
ed, until it is now nearly perfect of its 
kind. It is confined to Europe and the 
Holy Land, these being the objective 





* Harper’s Handbook for Travelers in Europe and 
the East. By W. Pembroke Fetridge. Sixth Year. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 8vo. Tucks. pp. 662. 


points of American travel, and on these its 
information is ample. There are some ad- 
ditional papers upon the United States; but 
they are meagre enough, and possibly only 
the avant-courier of what is much needed, 
namely, a separate hand-book for our own 
country. To travelers in Europe, however, 
‘* Harper’s Hand-Book”’ is almost as indis- 
pensible as a passport, or a bill of credit, 
80 far at least as comfort and convenience 
is concerned. Certainly, the traveler can 
get along without it, but not so expedi- 
tiously, economically, or pleasantly, as 
when he has this pleasant volume for his 
‘* guide, coun:ellor and friend.” 


Books of anecdote have not been in vogue 
of late years, such publications not having 
met with the favor that would induce pub- 
lishers to venture on them as a safe specu- 
lation. The reason possibly is that the 
work of compilation has not been perform- 
ed with judgment, for there are few things 
in which the public take more delight than 
in short stories embodying some queer ac- 
tion, or keen saying. The popularity of 
the joker’s corner in the newspaper, or that 
part of some of our magazines devoted to 
new yarns, or old ones newly-dressed, 
shows this. And nowhere is a better field 
to be found than in the records of legal 
practice in the English and American 
Courts, especially the latter. Mr. Bigelow, 
who has given us @ volume of the wit and 
humor of bench and bar,* has produced a 
book filled with good things, very admi- 
rably arranged, in which we find nearly all 
of our old friends in the way of judicial 
jest and legal repartee, and a number that 
are new, at leist to us. But occasionally 
he is in error in his facts. Thus it was not 
Bloss, but Mike Walsh, who got off the 
windmill repartee, (page 293;) Costello 
was not paid for refusing to give testimony, 





* Bench and Bar; A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Bigelow. New York: Harper & Brothers 
Crown 8yo, pp. 364. 
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but merely in order to prevent the oppo- 
site side from employing him; and the 
story given on page 338, as modern, we 
read in our earliest boyhood. These are, 
however, slight errors, and do not detract 
much from the general merit of the book. 


The publication of Mrs. Muehlbach’s his- 
torical novels is continued with great per- 
severance, the last introducing us to the 
Courts of Prussia and Austria, during a pe- 
riod extendin; from the accession of Fre- 
derick William to the battle of Jena.* The 
book is cleverly written, but it lacks the in- 
terest of ‘Joseph the Second.” Indeed it 
secms as though it were not quite finished, 
breaking off with considerable abruptness. 
Possibly there isa sequel. The characters 
of Marianne Meicr and Thugut are admi- 
rably drawn. 


Miss Alice Cary, who is so well known 
as a voluminous writer of poetry, occasion- 
ally rising above mediocrity, but mostly of 
that kind ‘‘which neither men nor gods 
furnish,” has been kind enough to present 
the public with a novel, ‘‘The Bishop’s 
Son,” t which should never have been per- 
mitted by the publishers. The plot is ab- 
surd, the characters commonplace, the in- 
cidents ridiculous, and the language vul- 
gar. It singularly unites all the defects of 
all the fourth-rate novelists that have de- 
voted themselves to yellow-covered litera- 
ture, and the general dissemination of 
dime novels. It has all of Sylvanus Cobb, 
but his power to hold the interest of the 
reader against his sense and judgment ; all 
Ned Buntline, except his dash and earnest- 
ness ; all of Duganne, except his occasion- 
al nervous sentences ; and all of Lippard, 
save his boldness of incident and vivid- 
ness of description. That it may sell is 
possible; that it will soon be forgotten, ex- 
cept by the unhappy reviewer whose duty 
it was to wade through its dry pages, is 
certain. The only merit it possesses, if 
indeed that be a merit at all, is that it gets 
frequently to the very verge of indecency, 
and does not quite leap over. How a wo- 
man could ever have written this mass of 
vuigarity and stupidity,.or could. have 





* Louisa of Prussia and her Times. A Historical 


been induced to append her name to the 
production, is a mystery. It is not prob- 
able that Miss Cary will repeat her offence; 
but should the book sell among those who 
prefer a work of the kind toastory marked 
by some refinement and a fair share of 
power, and the author should be tempted 
to create and print a similar production, 
let a pitying publisher announce its nature 
on the title-page. The words, ‘‘A Com- 
panion to ‘The Bishop’s Son,’” will act 
like the ‘cave cinem” of the Romans, 
and warn readers of taste from the pre- 
mises. 


Of Anthony Trollope’s fondness for de- 
lineating the English clergyman, from 
deacon to archbishop, and of the many 
clever stories of his in which the dignita- 
ries of the Established Church of Eng- 
land figure, we have written at times; but 
we have not before had occasion to notice 
any novel of his of which both warp and 
woof were Church matters, and the in- 
trigue around the Cathedral. Such, how- 
ever, is ‘‘The Last Chronicle of Barset,”* 
which is, in fact, the sequel of ‘‘Barches- 
ter Towers,” which was the continuation 
of ‘The Warden.” The principal charac- 
ters in the first of thes: are the Arch- 
deacon, John Bold, the Rev. Septimus 
Harding and his daughter Eleanor. In 
the second John Bold dies, and leaves 
Eleanor a widow to marry again, and the 
Archdeacon is baffled in the object of his 
life. In the last volume that delightful 
old fellow Harding fades out into senility, 
the Archdeacon is as busy as ever, and 
another character of great force and pecu- 
liarity occupies the foreground of the 
group—the Rev. Mr. Crawley. Out of 
very trivial incidents, indeed—or, rathr 
out of one incident—Mr. Trollope has 
managed to make a story of absorbing in- 
terest, and to plunge his hero into a maze 
of apparently inextricable difficulty, from 
which he relieves him in the most natural 
and easy way possible. ‘The Last Chro- 
nicle of Barset” is, beyond doubt, the best 
of the series; and, totally independent ot 
the rest—its story being complete without 
reference to its predecessors, of whose ex- 
istence the reader of the sequel would be 





Novel. By L. Muehlbach. New York: D. Applet 
& Co, Imp. 8vo., pp. 277. 

+T.e Bishop’s Son. A Novel. By Alice Cary. 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co, lmo., pp. 416. 


* The Last Chronicle of Barset. By Anthony Trol- 
lope. New York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8vo., 
pp. 562. 
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profoundly ignorant, if he depended for 
info:ma ion upon that source. ‘‘The Last 
Chronicle c Barset” may be regarded as 
one of the very cleveiest of its author’s 
always clever works. The Rev. Mr. Craw- 
ley especially is a ne and piqant creation. 
The illustrations to the text, by Thomas, 
are full of spirit and effect. 


Dr. Moorman, who published, some 
year since, a very valuable little treatise 
upon the White Sulphur Springs of Vir- 
gi ia, and the numerous other springs of 
like character in its vic nity, has written a 
much enlarged and improved treatise on 
the subject,* which, apart from the valua- 
ble information it imparts to the invalid, 
or the pleasure-seeker, contains much to 
interest the general reader. The Doctor’s 
chapters upon the nature of the various 
mineral waters, the mode of use, and mo- 
dus operandi in the cure of certain mala- 
dies, are written with ease, precision and 
clearness. With the exception of a few in- 
considerable ones, every spring of note in 
the Union, and even in Canada, is brought 
before the reader. 


We have the profoundest respect for 
Bishop Hopkins, as a prelate, theologian 
and a man. His controversial works are 
admirable in tone, profound in learning, 
and keen in cut and thrust. We have not 
the sume respect, however, for the bishop 
as a poet, if the New History of the 
Church, in Rhyme, ft be any measure of mas- 
tery at verse. The line in the introduc- 
tion— 

“To high poetic power I lay no claim” — 


is entirely superfluous. The bishop, as an 
honest and good man, would lay no claim 
to anything which was rot hisown. Not 
only has he no high poetical power, but no 
poetical , ower at all. The History is well- 
intentioned, without doubt ; but we ques- 
tion whether any statements, historical or 
otherwise, will make much impression 





* The Mineral Waters of the United States and 
Canada. With a Map and Plates, and a General Di- 


rection for Reaching Mineral Springs. By J. J. 
Moorman, M.D. Baltimore: Kelby & Piet. 12mo., 
mC 

+ The History of the Church, in Verse. Composed 
for the use of Bible-Classes, Schools and Families, in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. 
By John Henry Hopkins, D. D., LL. D. New York: 
W. I. Pool-y. 16mo., pp. 206. 
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upon the mind of the reader when they 
are given in the mos ordinary kind of 
doggerel. To call the stanzas common- 
place is to treat t em with an amouni of 
respeet by no means their due. 


Mr. MacDonald’s ‘Annals of a Quict 
Neighborhood” was a clever book, abound- 
ing in well-drawn characters, touching 
scenes, and incidents. Another work, re- 
cc ntly issued and written by the rame au- 
thor, ‘“‘Alee Forbes, of Howglen,’* has 
much the same sketchy style, and, though 
styled ‘*a novel,” may be rather considcr- 
ed asa local chronicle. As a description 
of Scotiish village life, it is admirable. 
The characters introduced are distinct and 
peculiar; tut one of them—Thomas Mc- 
Crann—is a reproduction of an equally 
prominent party in the ‘‘Annals.” Annie 
Anderson is a loveable enough female 
character, with whose troubles the reader 
properly sympathises; and we detest her 
avaricious guardian, beyond doubt; but 
there is nothing novel in the character or 
conduct of either. The librarian, Cup- 
ples, is a novelty, and well worthy of study. 
As a whole, Mr. MacDonald’s new book is 
a failure—considered as the work of Mr. 
MacDonald. From a new author it would 
attract attention. Its demerits are compa- 
rative. 


Mr. Holme Lee is a clever writer enough 
—one of the many professional English 
writers who have reduced novel-writing to 
a system, and always turn out good, and 
never, by any chance, great work. In his 
last novel—‘*Mr. Wynyard’s Ward’”+—he 
gives us a plot not very new, and old char- 
acters redressed; but by occasional novelty 
of incident, and recourse to the tricks of 
the skilled writer, manages to keep the 
reader’s interest unbroken to the close. 


The late Dr. Olin was a writer whose 
productions were generally agreeable, and ~ 
always profitable to the reader. A posthu- 
mous work of his just issued, embodies a 





* Alee Forbes, of Howglen. A Novel. By George 
MacDonald, M.A. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Imp. 8vo., pp. 171. 

t+ Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. A Novel. By Holme Lee, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8vo., pp, 106. 

¢ College Life : Its Theory and Practice. By Rev. 
Stephen Olin, D.D.,LL.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers: 16mo., pp. 239 
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number of highly-finished Baccalaureate 
addresses, and a series of admirable lec- 
tures on the Theory and Practice of Scho- 
lastic Life, which were the latest work of 
his brain and pen. They are pithy and 
pointed, sound in matter, and agreeable 
in manner, and calculated to please as well 
as instruct. The book should form a part 
of the library, however limited, of the 
young man about to start in life. 


Horses have been the subject of prose 
and prosing, and asses have had for a long 
while a literature of their own; but, hither- 
to, the mule has been without a historian 
and essayist. It is true that he occupied 
a place in the dictionary, and was even ac- 
corded space in that omnium gatherum, the 
new American Cyclopedia, but it was re- 
served to Harvey Riley to prepare a work 
in his honor,* and very well, indeed, has 
the work been done. Mr. Riley takes a 
practical view of the mule, his capacity 
and entire nature—as, indeed, he should, 
being superintendent of the government 
corral, and thus ex officio the lord para- 
mount of all the mules in the United 
States, and the newly-conquered southern 
territory. He differs very much from the 
mass of people in its estimate of the char- 
acter of the mule, and his views will be 
found generally correct. We have had 
some experience with the long-eared hy- 
brid, and have found him, like all other 
hybrids, inferior to both, or either, of his 
parents. Contrary to the general notion, 
he has less endurance than the horse, and 
less obstinacy than the ass. His surefoot- 
edness has been much exaggerated. We 
have traveled much in mountainous re- 
gions, and have found that we could more 
safely trust our neck to the care of a moun- 
tain-bred horse than to the best-trained 
mule. The statement in regard to the 
white mule is in the main correct. 
The white mule, ceteris paribus, will 
not endure the hardships that affect 
but slightly his dusky brother, though 
we have seen one or two that had 
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great powers of endurance. Those were 
finely put together; and yet, compared 
with a dark one of equally good physical 
formation, they were inferior. A great 
deal, however, depends on the training, 
The Mexican mule, small but wiry, will 
endure more starvation, harsh treatment 
and neglect than his larger American bro. 
ther. He packs better. He has been 
trained to short commons, and the carriage 
of heavy weights. Even he will break 
down under the carriage of a single cargo 
of ore—about three hundred pounds Eng- 
lish—if it be continued for many da\s. 

Mr. Riley’s work, in a small compass, 
gives us everal chapters of great value to 
mule-breeders and mule-owners. His re- 
marks on breeding and raising, on har- 
nessing and working, and on the general 
management of the animal, are full and 
explicit. Those on diseases are not so am- 
ple, but very good as far as they go. The 
volume is one that we particu'arly recom- 
mend to our rural readers. 


There are works that defy criticism— 
some because they are on that dead level 
which gives no salient point on which the 
critic may seize, and others because they 
are so wretchedly bad that it is a waste of 
paper and ink to attempt a written analy- 
sis. In this last class we have to places 
new nondescript pamphlet—‘ The Fall of 
Fort Sumter.”* The dictionary does not 
contain words enough to express the drivel 
and dreariness of this singular production, 
It is the Asylum for Idiots in print. It 
has no point, no pith, no head, no tail, no 
beginning, and no end. To begin at the 
beginning, involves the reader in, a laby- 
rinth—to begin at the end and read back- 
wards is but little better—it is only by be- 
ginning in the middle and stea:\ily reading 
backwards and forwards at the same time 
that we can discover any clue to the author's 
design. Even then itis so faint that it re- 
quires a mental microscope of extraordi- 
nary power to discover the glimmer of & 
gleam of sense. 





* The Mule; A Treatise on the Breeding, Training, 
and Uses to which he may be put. By Harvey Riley. 
New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 12mo., pp, 107. 


*The Fall of Fort Sumter; or, Love and War in 
1860-1. By the Private Secretary to , &c. New 
York: Frederic A. Brady. Imp. 8vo., pp. 167. 
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—tThe pulse of the public begins to be a 
little accelerated upon the subject of the 
next Presidential campaign. There is now, 
we think, little doubt that the African 
party will nominate Grant. Indeed, it 
may be considered as a thing fixed upon 
at the present moment. And he will ac- 
cept. No matter what he may say to the 
contrary, he is as ‘willing as Barkus.” 
The whole African party, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Wendell Phillips and 
Mrs. Swisshelm, will unite on him. He 
has shown himself such an intamously 
willing tool in the enforcement of the cut- 
throat and cut-purse acts of Congress, that 
he has made himself their man, above all 
others. Then he is intellectually their 
man. He has no more conscience or feel- 
ing than a piece of leather; and then he is 
so utterly oblivious of all statesmanship, 
that he would be like soft mud in the 
hands of the Wades, Sumners and 


Schencks. Grantistheirman. The De- 
mocrats are less agreed upon a candi- 


date. There is a small faction of bond- 
holders, who have kept Gen. McClellan out 
of sight in Europe all this time for the 
purpose o* bringing him back at the right 
moment, and putting him upon the track 
agiin. But this plan will be laughed at 


by the Convention, unless it turns out to. 


be a body of ninnies. There is another 
c'ass, far more numerous and far more sa- 
gacious than the McClellan faction, who 
are thinking of nominating Sherman as a 
check-mate upon Grant. Sherman, they 
say, dislikes Grant and his backers. He 
is, besides, squarely opposed to negro suf- 
frage, and to all the other abominations of 
this Congress. They also say he declares 
that the attempt to elect a President by 
negro voters, in military districts which 
have not the status of States, ought to be 
resisted, even to the point of the bayonet. 
Therefore they say that, if Sherman should 
have a majority of the el ctoral votes in 
the States that have free elections, he will 
sooner draw his sword than fail of an 


inauguration. That would end Grant and 
all his Congressional Africans in a speedy 
manner. As a soldier and as a statesman, 
Sherman is ten thousand times the su- 
perior of Grant. And all he would have 
to do for the resistless exe: ution of the 
plan would be to say to the masses of the 
people, ‘*Come! defend the altars of lib- 
erty, defend the Union of your fathers, de- 
fend the white man’s honor and the white 
man’s government!” and there would be 
such a host spring up at his call as would 
enable him to drive Grant and all his ne- 
groes, black and white, into the sea. But 
there is still another class of Democrats, 
and this the honest and bravest portion of 
the old Democratic party, who are for 
nominating Ex-Governor Thomas H. Sey- 
mour. He has never faltered either in 
courage or principle. He is the true-t re- 
presentative of the old Union, and of the 
liberty which has been thrown down by 
the African party. And if elected by a 
majority of the electors in States which 
have a perfectly free ballot, he would as 
surely be inaugurated as God would be to 
let the sun rise upon that 4th of March! 
At any rate, for the Democratic party to 
gointo the campaign on any other plat- 
form than that of the white race and liberty, 
and of inaugurating the man who has » 
majority of free or non-military votes, 
would be as childish a business as build- 
ing cob-houses! Inaugurate him, even 
though it be over the dead bodies of the 
Congressional desperadoes and all their 
hacks! We have the power to do this, 
and none will dispute the rizht. But 
there is a watery kind of men who will cry 
out ‘Revolution!’ It, however, would 
not be revolulion, but resistance to revolution. 
The plan to elect a President by military 
votes is the revolution. The entire spirit 
and programme of the African party is a 
revolution. Our plan is to resist it by any 
and by every means which may be requir- 
ed to crush it. Are not a hundred years 
of war for liberty preferable to an eternity 
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of shame and despotism? Who hesitates 
in such a cause? Only the most craven 
and dishonored wretch, whose very exist- 
ence is a curse to himself and his country ! 
If the next Democratic Convention takes 
counsel of those shallow and politic 
dodgers whose veins are filled with water 
instead of blood, the campaign will be the 
most ridiculous farce that was ever enact- 
ed even upon the arena of politics. Then 
the best, and wisest, and most patriotic 
portion of the grand old Democracy may 
be surely counted out of the grotesque 
conflict between the Democratic Lilliputs 
and African monkeys. 


—The trial of young Surratt, the son of 
the woman of that name who was murder- 
ed by Stanton and his satraps, occupies 
the attention and the wonder of the civil- 
ized world. In the shape of a civil trial, 
nothing like it has ever occurred in any 
country, so far as our reading extends, 
Partial trials, conducted by unjust judges 
and venal ‘advocates, aided by suborned 
witnesses, have occurred often enough; 
but never, within the space of our read- 
ing, was the intent to defraud justice 
covered up with so shallow a screen as in 
this trial. Never before have we witnessed 
a judge upon the bench whose rulings 
seemed to be so universally dictated by ig- 
norance or knavery. Fisher is without the 
ambition to make even a show of legal de- 
cency in his rulings, whenever a point was 
sougut to be made against the accused. 
That he was in the conspiracy with Stan- 
ton, Holt and other wretches of that ilk, 
to take the life of the young man, we had 
no doubt from the very opening of the 
trial. But Fisher has shown such a rest- 
less anxiety to convict, that he has often 
overstepped the bounds which a cunning 
knave would have respected, even for the 
better accomplishment of his own design. 
Did Stanton, Holt and company promise 
him a large sum of money if he would 
procure the conviction of )oung Surratt? 
‘These men know that the acquittal of the 
accused would be a full confirmation of 
the general belief of the public that Mrs. 
Surratt was murdered, so that the ac- 
guittal of ths young man would be a mo- 
ral conviction of all the parties engaged in 
the business of murdering his mother ; 
an.l, if a return to law is ever effected in 
this country, they may all be tried and ex- 
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ecuted as murderers; for they were actu- 
ated by malice and intent to kill, and did 
kill. They are, therefore, murderers. This 


‘ trial of young Surratt is proof of the depth 


of their malice, and of the desperation of 
their violence. They did not dare to allow 
his case to be submitted to a jury formed in 
the accustomed manner. They would have 
an extracrdinary jury—one which they sup- 
posed could be made to convict, at any 
rate. So this young man had to meet a 
trial for his life before a jury extraor- 
dinarily formed, as the conspirators intend- 
ed, for the purpose of conviction. Then 
they would have the trial conducted by no 
other judge than this man Fisher. Also, 
months of delay were employed in hunting 
up such a list of jail-birds, convicted felons 
and common liars, as could hardly be 
matched outside prison walls, for witnesses 
—such witnesses as no attorney who re- 
spected himself would place upon the 
stand. Then the entire force of the Afri- 
can press of the country was brought into 
requisition to help these conspirators in 
their congenial business of murder. To 
the whole of Europe, and to every fair- 
minded man in America, this trial of 
young Surratt will ever be looked upon as 
® conspiracy rather than a court of law. 


—It is said that Andrew Johnson is still 
haunted with the dread of being ‘‘ Tyler- 
ized.” But, unfortunate man! he has 
passed that awful point lonz ago, and is ~ 
now far beyond it. For, though President 
Tyler was withcut a party to sustain him, 
he had, nevertheless, thousands of indivi- 
dual friends who respected his virtue: and 
his undoubted patriotism ; but it can hard- 
ly be said that a single man in the country 
respects Mr. Johnson. He has left no 
sign of character that men can respect. It 
was thought that he had courage, which 
would have won, at least, respect, what- 
ever might have been thought of his prin- 
ciples ; but he has proved himself to be as 
destitute of courage as of patriotism. If 
he were a patriot, he would, regardless of 
his own fate, strike for the preservation of 
the Constitution and laws of his country. 
He would not talk of the dread of being 
Tylerized, which means only to be left 
without a party, but he would think only 
of the terrible misfortune of the loss of 
liberty to his country. If he were a pa 
triot, he would sooner die than administer 
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and enforce acts of Congress which he has 
repeatedly proved are revolutionary, and 
designed to overthrow the Constitution, 
and make an end of American liberty—acts, 
too, passed by a body whic! he has proved 
is not legally a Congress within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution of the United 
States. So far from being under any le- 
gal obligation to administer the revolution- 
ary acts of such a body, he is precisely un- 
der the most solemn oath not to enforce 
them. Were he a patriot, would he do 
this? Or, were he a man of courage, could 
he be snubbed and insulted by such a 
drunken vagabond as Sheridan, or such a 
characterless wretch as Sickles, who are 
his subordinates by the Constitution which 
he has sworn to support and preserve? 
Above all, if he were a man of courage, or 
even of decent self-respect, he would, long 
since, have hurled Stanton headlong out of 
his cabinet. He despises Stanton, we fear, 
more than he does the devil, and yet heal- 


lows him to hold his place, to insult his - 


superiors, and plot against the Constitu- 
tion and laws. What terrible secret of 
Johnson’s does this murderer, Stanton, 
hold in his hand, that keeps him so se- 
curely in his place? Johnson’s past life 
has not shown him to'be such a wretched, 
pluckless creature, as he now is. What is 
the secret of this sudden collapse of the 
man? We have been painfully surprised 
of late to find how many people, (not ‘‘ Ra- 
dicals” either, ) half believe him to have been 
somehow in the secret of Lincoln’s assas- 
sination—a horrible suspicion which he 
has brought upon himself by his continued 
humiliation before such wretches as Stan- 
ton and Holt. For Booth there is the hon- 
orable plea of a patriotic love of his coun- 
try, or of despair at the loss of liberty ; 
but for Johnson, if he were in the plot, 
there is only the plea of the common as- 
sassin. Whatever this present hour may 
say, Booth’s name will sit by the side of 
that of Brutus in history. But where will 
Johnson’s be? The echoes have no an- 
swer. The man who sits so long still, 
cringing beneath the lash of such men as 
Stanton and Stevens, and even consenting 
to be the administrator of their abomina- 
tions, has no place in history that the 
meanest snake alive would not be ashamed 
of, 


—The Hon. Henry 8. Fitch, U. 8. Attor- 
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ney at Savannah, in a late legal opinion 
said: ‘‘ Next to usurpation of power, there 
is no higher grade in political crime than 
a timid abandonment of rights.” In the 
midst of these days, such a sentence is 
like a single diamond sparkling in a moun- 
tain of mud. We have ever insisted in 
this magazine that the usurpations of the 
African party were not much greater crimes 
than the supineness and cowardice of the 
Democratic party. The very first act of . 
usurpation committed by Lincoln should 
have been met with the united thunders of 
the Democratic party. And the agents of 
that usurpation should have met with 
death at every threshold they dared to vi- 
olate. We, for one, shall never be able 
sufficiently to despise a people who have 
so weakly given up their rights. We have 
witnessed the people crouching beneath 
the despotisms of the Old World, but then 
it has taken centuries for tyrants to bring 
the people into subjection. In this coun- 
try the work was done asin a night. But 
we are still not without hopes that there is 
a germ of virtue and patriotism left, which 
may yet spring up and throw a clenched 
hand at the throat of every satrap of ille- 
gal power; bus never, until the people 
get the pluck and virtue to roll in the dust 
the heads of such tyrants as Stanton and 
Stevens, together with all their creatures, 
such as Sheridan, Sickles, Pope, and every 
other knave who dares to enforce the mer- 
ciless rule of the sword over a whole peo- 
ple. The man who talks a softer policy 
than this, is wanting either in honor or sa- 
gacity. 

—General Longstreet has written ano- 
ther and shorter letter of ‘‘explanation,” 
which contains but two points, viz. : Ist, 
that the whole tenor of his position ‘‘ was 
a desire to relieve my late confederates in 
arms of the natural condition in which 
they have been placed by the pregress of 
revolution.” So he advises them to lie 
down quietly and eternally in the slough 
of slavery and despotism. 2nd, he says: 
‘“‘T am well satisfied that order cannot be 
organized out of confusion.” And there- 
fore he recommends order to be organized 
out of despotism—advises the southern 
people to ‘‘ accept the situation,” which is 
simply the eternal loss of liberty! That is 
the upshot of his last ‘‘explanation.” We 
advise General Longstreet to make no more 
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*‘explanations.” Heis like a man in the 
mire, who sinks deeper every time he stirs. 
A few more such ‘‘ explanations” will sink 
General Longstreet out of sight. But 
perhaps that is the best thing he can do 
with himself. 


—One of the Thebans of the New York 
Constitutional Convention enlightened 
that erudite body by informing them that 
‘the negro differs from the white man 
only in color, and that is an accidental oc- 
currence.” It is a very fortunate acci- 
dent, for had his color been while, he 
would have been unfitted for the climate 
of his native land. The white complexion 
reflects the sun’s rays, and thereby re- 
doubles ther heat, while the black absorbs 
the solar rays, and so lessens their heat, 
It was, therefore, a very intelligent and be- 
neficent kind of accident which gave the 
negro his black skin in his tropical home. 
The woolly covering of the negro’s head 
is another very fortunate ‘ accidental” 
contrivance for protecting his brain from 
the fierce heat of the African sun. The 
thickness of the skull and the peculiar 
chemistry of his brain, is another of these 
fortunate “‘accidents.”” Indeed, there are, 
at least, a hundred and twenty anatomical 
and physiological differences between the 
white man and negro—differences quite as 
great as those which separate the negro 
from the anthropoid apes; and if these 
differences, with which the negro’s system 
is so indellibly marked, are “accidents,” 
then the whole creation may come under 
this general name of an ‘‘accident.” So 
the Thebans of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion need no other God but “accident.” 
Accidents and negroes form the politics 
and religion of these stupendous ignora- 
muses and fanatics. If their clergy are 
not Atheists, it is only because they are 
too foolish to comprekend the logic of 
their potitics. 

—Mr. Johnson, in his’ last veto message 
(the arguments of which no editor of the 
African party has, or will attempt to as- 
sail, except with abuse), says of the south- 
ern States: ‘It is impossible to conceive 
any state of society more intolerable than 
this, and yet, it is to this condition that 
twelve millions of American citizens are 
reduced by the Congress of the United 
St-tes. Over every inch of the immense 
territory occupied by these American citi- 
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zens, the Constitution of the United 
States, theoretically, is in full operation; 
it binds all tho people there, and should 
protect them; yet, they are denied every 
one of its sacred guarantees.” Well, 0, 
perjured coward! whose fault is it that 
the Constitution is not administered over 
these States? Whose, but your own? 
You are the administrative officer of the 
United States, and you have sworn to 
‘*preserve, protect and defend the Cors.i- 
tution.” You are, by the same Constitu- 
tion, made Commander-in-Chief of the army 
and navy, to give you the power to fulfill 
your solemn oath to defend the Constitu- 
tion. Your oath requires you to defen 
that sacred instrument against the usurpa- 
tions and revolutionary deeds of Congress, 
as much as against infractions from any 
other source. You declare that tl es> acts 
of Congress ‘‘ will inevitably sap the foun- 
dations of our Federal system.” You de- 
clare that Congress aims ‘‘to take from 
the President powers conferred on him 
alone by the Constitution.” Who, but you, 
has the power to use the army and navy 
for the purpose of preventing such an over- 
throw of the Constitutioa and the Govern- 
ment? Who but you administers these 
very acts, which you declare are designed 
to destroy the free system of government 
established by our fathers? You prove 
Congress to be criminal for passing such 
acts. Then, what are you for administer- 
ing them ? But you propose to let the peo- 
ple remedy the evil by voting! That is, 
go call upon the people to remedy your 
failure to keep ycur oath of office to defend 
the Constitution by voting; while, at the 
same time, the people are denied the right 
of voting, in consequence of your failure! 
If you should allow Thad. Stevens with 
impunity to cut off the legs of Secretary 
McCulloch, and then command the bleed- 
ing Secretary to run, you would repeat the 
same insulting farce of asking the people 
to save the Constitution from Congress by 
voting! ‘Voting can do no good until you 
first obey your oath to “‘preserve, prolect 
and defend the Constitution.” Your veto 
message shows that twelve millions of 
American citizens are cut off from legal 
voting, by Congress. It is your business, 
O!sniveling piece of stupidity, to enforce 
the Constitution, so that the people all 
may vote, as the first step to save your 
country ! 





